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"me HO/WF/tp mow 
ff/isrep/ir/Hypt/twr/" 



"THE CROWD WAS TENSE as the 

climax of my act drew near... 
when I had to turn loose both 
rings, perform a half flip in 
mid-air arid catch the rings 
again. It was sudden death if 
I failed. As the snare drums 
rolled, I swung high and loos¬ 
ened my grip. Then —darkness 
as all the lights went out! 



"FOR AN AWFUL INSTANT I thought I was a 'goner.’ Suddenly—in the nick of 
time—the bright beams of two 'Eveready’ flashlights in my wife’s steady hands 
flooded the rings with light. I finished my act. Thanks to my wife’s coolness 
and foresight, and those dependable 'Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, a pos¬ 
sible tragedy was averted. ( Signed) , f) » 

. The ward “Eveready" is a registered trade-mark of National Carton Company, Ine. 










Why Trained Accountants Command 

C —and how ambitious men are qualifying 'll If • L O / ■ 

by the La Salle Problem Method J] If/^M 


G 


>t mean “bookkeep- 


ET this straight. 

By “accountancy” we do _ 

ing. For accountancy begins where bookkeeping 
leaves off. 

The skilled accountant takes the figures handed 
him by the bookkeeper, and analyzes and interprets 
them. 

He knows how much the costs in the various 
departments should amount to, how they may 
be lowered. 

He knows what profits should be expected from 
a given enterprise, how they may be increased. 

He knows, in a given business, what per cent of 
one’s working capital can safely be tied up in mer¬ 
chandise on handy what per cent is safe and ade¬ 
quate for sales promotion. And these, by the way, 
are but two of scores of percentage-figures where¬ 
with he points the way to successful operation. 

He knows the intricacies of govern¬ 
ment taxation. 

He knows how to survey the trans¬ 
actions of a business over a given 
period; how to show in cold, hard 
figures the progress it has made and 
where it is going. He knows how to 
use these findings as a basis for con¬ 
structive policies. 

In short, the trained accountant is 
the controlling engineer of business— 
one man business cannot do without. 

Small wonder that he commands a 
salary two to ten times as great as 

that of the book- ■ _ 

keeper. Indeed, as an 
independent operator 
(head of his own ac¬ 
counting firm) he may 
earn as much as the 
president of the big 
and influential bank 
in his community, or 
the operating man¬ 
ager of a great rail¬ 
road. 

Some Examples 
Small wonder that ac¬ 
countancy offers the 
trained man such fine 
opportunities—op¬ 
portunities well illus¬ 
trated by the success 
of thousands of 
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LaSalle accountancy students.* For exa inple—one 
man was a plumber, 32 years old, with only an 
eleventh grade education. He became auditor for 
a large bank with an income 325 per cent larger. 

Another was a drug clerk at $530 a week. Now 
he heads his own very successful accounting firm 
with an income several times as large. 

A woman bookkeeper—buried in details of a 
small job—is now auditor of an apartment hotel, 
and her salary mounted in proportion to her work. 

A credit manager—earning $200 a month—• 
moved up quickly to $3000, to $5000, and then to 
a highly profitable accounting business of his own 
which netted around $10,000 a year. 

And What It Means to You 

Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you.may 
equip yourself for a splendid future-in this profit¬ 
able profession? 

Are you really determined, to get 
ahead? If so, you can start at once 
:ountancy to acquire—by the LaSalle Problem 
Method—a thorough understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its 
fundamental principles, become ex¬ 
pert in the practical application of 
those principles—this without losing 
an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Preliminary knowledge of book¬ 
keeping is unnecessaiy. You will be 
given whatever training, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeep¬ 
ing you may personal¬ 
ly need—and without 
any extra expense to 
you. 

If you are dissatis¬ 
fied with your present 
equipment—if you 
recognize the oppor¬ 
tunities that lie ahead 
of you through home- 
study training — you 
will do well to send at 
once for full particu¬ 
lars. The coupon will 
bring them to you 
without any obliga¬ 
tion, also details of 
LaSalle’s convenient 
payment plan. 

Check, sign and 
mail the coupon 
NOW. 



LaSalle Extension University 

A Correspondence Institution 
DEPT. 6329-HB CHICAG 

Opportunities In Accountancy — Check below and 
will send you a copy of “Accountancy, the Profession tl 
Pays.” without obligation. 

f"l Higher Accountancy: 
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Strange stories will always be popular, especially when these strange stories are 
true. The person who has a number of odd and mystifying stories at his fingertip 
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The purpose of this department is to furnish such entertainment. It presents 
true stories of strange happenings gathered from all corners of the earth and authen¬ 
ticated by reliable persons. 
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The Eyeless Monster of Wookey 
Cave 

HE famous Wookey Cave at Somerset¬ 
shire, England, has been mentioned once 
again in the news. The cave has now be¬ 
come a perfect shelter against air-raids. 
But according to latest reports, the curse 
of seventeen hundred years has been re¬ 
moved. People now dare to enter the cave 
without fear of losing their eyes. 

Back in the Second Century, a famous 
writer, Clement of Alexandria, wrote that 
Wookey Cave was haunted by a terrifying 
phantom which clawed at the eyes of any¬ 
one entering it. Blood-curdling screams 
would accompany the attack of this demon 
of the dark. 

So for over seventeen hundred years, no 
one has ever entered that cave and come 
out intact. But recently, a fearless air- 
warden, Charles Baxon, realizing the great 
value of the cave as a shelter against Ger¬ 
man bombers, took it upon himself to make 
the cave safe. 

He studied the records. There were re¬ 
ports of shipwrecked sailors entering the 
cave, only to be clawed to death as though 
some unholy creature had been trying to 
gouge out their eyes. The men came out 
of the cave screaming, their faces dripping 
blood, their eyes hanging from sockets as 
the victims dropped in death on the shore 
outside. 

So Baxon theorized that whatever demon 


existed in the cave, it was seeking eyes. 
It had long been believed that a blind witch 
had been confined in that cave as punish¬ 
ment, and had died cursing her captives 
and craving for eyes to find her way out. 

Mr. Baxon went to the morgue in the 
nearby town, and secured a pair of eyes 
from the body of a German flyer taken 
from a wrecked bomber. Armed with pis¬ 
tol and flashlight—his own eyes protected 
by strong goggles, he entered the cave with 
the dead German’s eyeballs in his hand. 

A terrifying screech greeted him the 
moment he had reached the darkness be¬ 
yond the opening. Something sinister 
floated about him. Even the flashlight 
would not reveal the menace, but he could 
feel its presence. Expecting to be attacked 
any moment, he dropped the eyeballs and 
ran out of the cave faster than he had ever 
run before. 

The screaming ceased. Then he heard a 
cackle of fiendish delight. Almost at the 
same moment a black mist came out of the 
cave as though the place were on fire, and 
he watched it disappear beyond the sea. 
Instinctively he knew the curse was gone. 
From that day on, the cave has been safe. 
The eyeballs were never found. 

Silver Cord of Life 

T HE following story is reported by Mar¬ 
garet Blake Hall of New York City, 
well known for her investigations of psy- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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MYSTERY-SCOPES 

(Continued from page 6) 


chic matters. It concerns a Doctor E., 
who, during a certain epidemic, some years 
ago, worked himself to a state of exhaus¬ 
tion attending one patient after another. 

Doctor E. had been with one patient, a 
good friend, for several hours doing his 
best to prevent death, when a call came to 
attend a woman whom he had known since 
childhood. He dared not leave the first 
patient and had to postpone the visit to the 
second one for at least two hours. When 
he did arrive he knew the minute he saw 
the lady that it was too late. She was dead. 

He was so tired, that he dropped in a 
chair beside the woman’s bed and asked to 
be left alone for a few minutes. The rela¬ 
tives understood and stepped from the 
room. 

Suddenly he heard a voice. He knew he 
was not asleep but extremely exhausted. 
His strength seemed to be leaving him. 
He looked at the apparently dead woman 
whose lips were moving. She was saying 
over and over again: “Do not give me all 
your strength, doctor.” 

The shock cleared his head. He attended 
the woman at once, and soon she opened 
her eyes. Then she said that she felt per¬ 
fectly well but was very hungry. Food 
was brought to her at once, and in a short 
time she was conversing with her aston¬ 
ished relatives. 

An hour later she was able to reveal 
what had happened when the doctor had 
come into the room. Here is her attested 

“When you came in, doctor, I seemed to 
be standing beside my body. I saw you 
approach my body on the bed, and as I 
looked at it, I saw a very fine silver-like 
cord connecting me to my body on the bed. 
As I watched you beside the bed, the cord 
became shorter and shorter and I was 
pulled closer to my body. Then I saw, 
coming from your body a strange mist-like 
radiation which instinctively I knew was 
your strength, for you looked to be grow¬ 
ing more exhausted by the moment. It was 
then I exclaimed: ‘Do not give me all your 
strength, doctor.’ 

“After I repeated this several times try¬ 
ing my best to make you understand, I sud¬ 
denly felt myself back in my body and 
speaking to you as I opened my eyes in 
normal cpnsciousness. Your strength or 
ectoplasm, had saved my life. Without 
your help I never would have been able to 
get back into my body, I am sure of it.” 

The Aviator’s Vision 

TfcOES the secret of second sight depend 
on rarefied atmosphere ? More stories 
are being reported of strange phenomena 
concerning aviators who in “dog-fights,” 
have been chased to higher altitudes in or¬ 
der to escape certain death. 

One of the more interesting of these ex¬ 
periences occurred to Lieutenant Nelson C. 


Kress, who was attacked over the English 
Channel by a number of German planes. 
By flying exceedingly high, taking a chance 
of remaining conscious, he was able to es¬ 
cape and tell the following story: 

It was October 14th. I knew they hadn’t 
followed me so high. Although my head 
was pounding, I was still conscious. I was 
just about to head down, when I looked 
straight ahead at a red-mist which seemed 
to be coming out of the propeller. Grad¬ 
ually, in the center of that mist, a human 
form seemed to be taking shape. I shook 
my head to make sure I was not falling 
asleep, and I knew I was wide awake. 

It was then I recognized the form before 
me. It was my Uncle Douglas, who had 
been a flyer in the First World War.' He 
had wanted to join up in this one, but was 
too old. So he was working in an ammu¬ 
nition plant near Birmingham. 

But then I saw something which horrified 
me. My uncle was saluting me. At least 
he was trying to, for I noticed that his arm 
had been cut off above the wrist and it was 
dripping blood. He was smiling although 
I could see pain on his face. At least, I 
sensed it. 

The vision lasted only a few seconds, and 
soon I was heading back to the air-field. 

I did not tell anyone what I had seen. It 
still worried me, so that evening as soon as 
I could make connections, I telephoned to 
my Aunt Bess, the wife of Uncle Douglas. 
I asked her if anything had happened to 
Uncle Douglas. 

She seemed to be sobbing, but soon I 
heard her voice say: “Yes, Nelson, how did 
you know? Douglas had an accident this 
afternoon at the plant. His right hand was 
amputated just above the wrist. But the 
doctor just told me he will be all right. He 
was calling for you under the ether. He’s 
so proud of you! He said he would gladly 
give his other hand if his country needed 


The Pen of Death 

O NE of the most inspiring stories of 
psychic phenomena has just been re¬ 
ported by Williston Connor of Ontario, 
who reveals that the life of his best friend, 
Howard J. was saved by a manifestation 
beyond scientific explanation. 

Some months ago, Emma, the young wife 
of Howard J., was stricken by pneumonia. 
She hovered between life and death for 
several days. Howard was prostrated. He 
told his friend Williston that if his wife 
died, he would kill himself. 

But Fate had ordained that this lovely 
young girl should pass away. And one cold 
morning just before dawn, death came to 
Emma J., who had been affectionately nick¬ 
named “Poppy,” after the poppy color 
dress she had worn when Howard first met 
her. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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MYSTERY-SCOPES 

(Continued from page 10) 

For several days, Howard was barely 
conscious of what he was doing. Several 
times, friends had found him weeping on 
his wife’s grave, begging death to take him 
too. Unless he snapped out of it, the 
friends knew it was only a question of time 
before he killed himself. 

Finally, Williston tried to talk to the 
grieving husband, appealing to his sense of 
courage. To take his own life would be 
cowardice. Howard tried to listen. “If I 
only had some proof that Emma’s con¬ 
sciousness still lives—that somewhere she 
waits for me—is aware of my love for 
her. . . .” 

All Williston could do was to beg How¬ 
ard to have faith. To stick it out. But he 
feared the worst. 

Then something happened. That night 
Howard woke up from a disturbed sleep. 
In his exhaustion he had dreamed of Emma, 
saw her sitting at her dressing table, writ¬ 
ing. The dream was so real, that Howard 
jumped out of bed, put on the light and 
looked at the dressing table. 

To his astonished eyes he saw that his 
red-ink fountain pen had dropped out of 
his vest which he had hung on the side of 
the mirror above the table—and the ink 
had leaked on to the white covering, mak¬ 
ing an impression of a perfect “poppy,” his 
love term for his departed dear one, the 
word she had always signed to her love 
letters. 

A Child Predicts Tragedy 

T HIS department has received a piece 
of scratch paper torn from an inexpen¬ 
sive pad. All the paper contains is a few 
numerals and child-like markings which 
one might expect from a three-year-old 
girl. 

But still in all, it is an important manu¬ 
script, and it will be placed on permanent 
record for psychologists and other scien¬ 
tists of metaphysics to consult from time 
to time. The child is to be made the sub¬ 
ject of a psychic investigation, and her 
name and a full report will be available 
at a later date. 

The following story was told by the 
mother of the child in question: 

The day after Thanksgiving, my little 
girl, aged 3, said she wanted to draw a 
picture about airplanes and soldiers and 
sailors. I gave her a pencil and the en¬ 
closed piece of paper. After she had 
marked it up as you can see, I asked her 
what the picture was about. Then she 
said: “It is terrible Mommy—the airplanes 
are flying down and shooting at the boats 
in the water. The soldiers are shooting 
at the airplanes, and the sailors are dying 
in the water.” 

Naturally, I told her not to listen to her 
brother talking about the war. 

“Those things are not going to happen 
to America,” I said. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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'as-THE SCARLET 



Follow Colonel Fabian Crum as He Answers a Call for Aid on Gull 
Island-and Unmasks an Arch Fiend Whose Evil Game Defies Justice! 


CHAPTER I 
The Painted Corpse 

1 IGHTNING winked and thunder 
rumbled sullenly in a sky grow- 
4 ing rapidly darker with the 
cloud mass blowing shoreward from 
the Pacific. Inside his speeding lim¬ 
ousine, with its trailer following like 
a silver rocket down the white high¬ 
way, Colonel Fabian Crum watched 
the storm’s approach with a good deal 
of apprehension. 

“We’re already a day late,” he mut¬ 
tered. “If we miss that crossing to 


the island by a matter of minutes it 
may be tragic.” 

Aga Aslan, a swarthy colossus be¬ 
hind the wheel, nodded and sank the 
accelerator pedal deeper into the floor¬ 
board. Though he towered like a 
mountain over the four-and-a-half- 
foot scientist-detective whom he 
served as chauffeur, bodyguard and 
technical assistant, the big Asiatic, 
as usual, responded instantly to his 
master’s mood. The car leaped for¬ 
ward at a swifter pace. 

“There is a bridge to the island, 
Effendi?” he asked. 

“No, no,” Crum said, “Gull Island 
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Keeping his gun on the others, Colonel Crum felt Lana’s pulse 


isn’t really an island. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it’s a peninsula. But there’s only 
a narrow neck of land connecting it 
with the mainland. And if this storm 
gets bad, we’re liable to find a high 
tide sweeping across the rib of rock 
we’re supposed to cross! The alien- 
smugglers who flourished there ten 
years ago used to take advantage of 
these tropical storms to cover their 
operations.” 

“You are already familiar with the 
history of Gull Island then?” 

“Yes,” Crum answered. “It’s a col¬ 


orful chapter in the annals of alien¬ 
smuggling which I’ve often discussed 
with friends in the Border Patrol and 
Coast Guard. It was there that the 
famous and colorful alien-smuggler 
they called ‘The Jester’ used to oper¬ 
ate. He was a dashing and mysterious 
figure fit for the movies. Slender and 
elegant, he always wore a scarlet sash 
and kept his face masked even to his 
own gang, ‘The Gulls.’ 

“He himself was called ‘The Jester’ 
for two reasons. One was his distinc¬ 
tive headdress—a scarlet scarf, knot- 
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ted pirate-fashion, above a black fore¬ 
lock falling across his forehead. It 
vaguely suggested a belled jester’s 
cap. The other reason was that this 
dandified scoundrel had a streak of 
feline cruelty which vented itself in 
ghoulish sport with captives.” 

A BLAST of thunder cut off his 
words. Blue lightning flashed, 
and on the beach below the bluffs they 
could see the waves rearing like 
white-maned chargers. 

“But the Jester,” Crum went on, 
“was no mere movie-pirate. He’d al¬ 
ready made a fortune during the exo¬ 
dus of Chinese from Mexico when, 
ten years ago, the Border Patrol and 
Coast Guard smashed his gang in a 
bloody fight. The Jester and some of 
his gang escaped but that broke up 
their racket, though a legend persists 
that the Jester left behind him a for¬ 
tune in Mexican gold coin buried 
somewhere on the island.” 

“And this same Jester,” Aga asked, 
“is supposed to be committing these 
brutal crimes which the Troll girl has 
asked you to investigate?” 

“The Jester, or someone imperson¬ 
ating him,” Crum replied. “Lana 
Troll gave me all the details in her 
letter. She’s the daughter of the ec¬ 
centric millionaire, Hosea Troll, who 
owns Gull Island. 

“I met her last year when I lectured 
before the class in Criminology at the 
University of California. She was 
there as the guest of a young fellow 
named Mark Ewing, who struck me as 
a very promising young detective. 
The two of them interviewed me after 
the lecture, and that’s why Lana went 
to such pains to get in touch with me 
when this grisly crime wave broke out 
on the island.” 

He paused to glance at the speed¬ 
ometer. It registered seventy. The 
black clouds had now obliterated the 
last sickly saffron of the sky and the 
wind was developing teeth which 
snapped at the car in savage lunges. 

“Gull Island today,” Crum went on, 
“is not the deserted waste it was in 
the days of alien-smuggling. Some 
years ago Hosea Troll bought it and 
built a fine summer home there. He 
owns a whole string of oil wells and 


a big fertilizer plant about a hundred 
miles from here as well, and he’s al¬ 
ways been considered as shrewd as a 
fox and as hard as nails. 

“However, just last year, he married 
an adventuress, Valdina Vare, a siren 
of dubious past, who’s been fluttering 
about the movie colony, and romance 
seemed to soften the old fox up. For, 
apparently to impress his new wife, 
he has started sinking a fortune in 
Gull Island.” 

“Sinking it how?” Aga asked. 

“Why, by undertaking to turn that 
barren island into a tropical planta¬ 
tion-paradise, by means of terracing, 
fertilizing, and irrigating. Of course, 
it will be a wonderful advertisement 
for his fertilizer, but the cost will be 
staggering. But Hosea’s evidently 
got the money and the egomania to 
try it. The actual work started about 
two months ago; terracing is under 
way, and thousands of tons of ferti¬ 
lizer have flowed from his factory. 
Things were evidently going famously 
until this strange killer began to strike 
about two weeks ago. 

“First, a truck driver was found 
murdered, his back beaten to a bloody 
pulp. A few nights later, a warehouse 
watchman was murdered; his back 
had been burned to a cinder by a blow¬ 
torch. Then, the day before Lana 
wrote me, they found a third victim— 
another dead worker; the skin on his 
back had been flayed away as if by a 
Mongol torturer.” 

“And the cruel mutilations,” Aga 
said, “made people think of the Jester. 
But what reason would he have for 
killing these men?” 

“Well,” Crum said, “if the Jester’s 
treasure is still buried on the island, 
its plain enough that Hosea’s project 
—terracing and changing the face of 
the land—will destroy the landmarks 
by which it must be located. But most 
people don’t seem to think it really is 
the Jester who’s come back. The 
workers and the special police on the 
island seem to suspect Lana Troll’s 
fiance, this same young Mark Ewing 
whom I met at the University.” 

A GA pondered over the informa¬ 
tion. The darkness had deep¬ 
ened now, and the yellow tunnels of 
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the headlamps showed the first sharp 
splinter of rain beginning to javelin 
down from the boiling sky. 

“But why,” he asked, “should young 
Mark Ewing be committing these 
murders?” 

“Because he’s hunting the Jester’s 
treasure himself, they say,” Crum an¬ 
swered. “It seems that old Hosea re¬ 
fused to let him marry Lana because 
he had nothing except his job with a 
Los Angeles detective agency. So 
Ewing hit on the bold scheme of find¬ 
ing the Jester’s treasure. He left his 



Colonel Crum 


job, came to the island and lived like 
a beachcomber while he searched and 
gathered information. He claimed he 
was on the verge of locating the treas¬ 
ure when Hosea began destroying the 
landmarks. And now they’re accus¬ 
ing Ewing of making a mad attempt 
to sabotage the project by murdering 
some gf the workers and terrifying 
the others.” 

Aga gave Crum a sharp glance. It 
was often Crum’s way, he knew, to 
hold back the facts of a case until he 
had arrived at some conclusion, then 


to test his guesses on a listener. 

“But you do not think, Effendi—?” 

“I think,” Crum said,” that Ewing 
is neither crazy nor a fool. And if 
those dead men have been mutilated 
purely and simply to terrify the other 
workers, then why have they all been 
mutilated in one particular part of 
their anatomy? Anyhow, that’s for 
us to find out. Right now we should 
be reaching the spot where the road 
to Gull Island branches off . . . Whoa! 
Slow down! Good heavens, what’s 
this? Army maneuvers?” 

Aga quickly applied the brakes. To 
their left, a long line of headlghts had 
appeared and were streaking swiftly 
toward the highway at right angles. 
The car came to a full stop just as the 
first of the big trucks rumbled past. 
Under flapping tarpaulins they saw 
piled sacks and signs on the truck’s 
sides reading, “Troll Fertilizer Com¬ 
pany.” 

They counted the huge transports, 
twenty in all. There was something 
impressive and a little weird in this 
rushing fleet speeding through storm 
and darkness to fulfill an aging ego¬ 
maniac’s expensive dream. And when 
the last of the trucks had passed and 
they had fallen in behind the parade, 
the crazy magnitude of Hosea Troll’s 
undertaking struck them with added 
force. 

The road sloped down now, and 
seemed about to plunge into the sea, 
until a flash of lightning showed them 
Gull Island itself, thrusting out like a 
huge half moon into the grey Pacific, 
bare as a gnawed bone save for the 
wooded crags along its northern edge. 

“I should think it would take all 
the fertilizer on earth—” Aga began. 
But he stopped to clutch the wheel 
tightly as the car shot down toward 
the narrow backbone of rock that 
joined the island to the mainland. 
Here thunderous waves were pound¬ 
ing on either hand, sending showers 
of spray and sheets of brine across 
the concrete road itself. 

“Another half hour and we couldn’t 
have made it,” Crum said. “Go easy; 
it’s treacherous.” 

They made the crossing safely, and 
swung up to the left among crags dot¬ 
ted with brush and juniper. Here they 
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noticed that one of the trucks had 
lagged behind the others which by 
now, had vanished around a turn. 
Then, as Aga slowed, the truck ahead 
suddenly swung off the highway into 
a canyon and stopped. Its lights were 
instantly switched off. They soon 
passed the stray van and rounded a 
turn. “Pull to the side and stop,” 
Crum ordered. 

Aga obeyed and doused the lights. 
Crum opened his door and stared out. 
The truck might have stopped because 
of tire or engine trouble. But why, 
he wondered, had it pulled so far off 
the road, and why had the lights been 
switched off so suddenly? 

T HE wind whined above them and 
the steady beat of the rain blended 
in a vast whisper with the muted 
sounds from the sea. And then, from 
the direction of the parked truck came 
a sound—a low, furtive call. 

“Ewing! Ewing, where are you?” 
Instantly Crum slid out into the 
rainy darkness and started back along 
the road. But he had gone no more 
than ten yards when a second sound 
brought all his vague presentiments 
to a head. 

“Hey, what the—!” it was a startled 
snarl at first. But it rose quickly to a 
hoarse scream which ended with a 
sinister abruptness. 

“Come on, Aga!” Crum called, and 
broke into a run. 

But when they reached the parked 
truck it was deserted. All was silent 
again. Crum and Aga flung their 
flash beams over the wet rocks and 
shrubs about the trail. There was no 
sign of the vanished driver. 

They angled off and made a circuit 
of the canyon floor. After thirty min¬ 
utes or so of futile searching they 
came back to the truck, wet and 
chilled. Crum was staring into the 
empty cab when Aga’s gasp spun him 
about. "Effendi! Look!” 

Crum looked and saw a flickering 
reddish glare which had burst out up 
among the crags, seemed to be coming 
from a small cave’s mouth. And while 
he stared a startling figure sprang into 
the light. Slender, booted, in black 
shirt and riding breeches belted with 
a crimson sash, it stood for an instant 


in clear silhouette against the light. 
A scarlet scarf knotted on its head 
formed a headdress like a jester’s-cap, 
and from beneath it a black forelock 
fell down over the masked features. 
For an instant it paused there, jaunty 
and defiant. Then it sprang away, and 
the darkness swallowed it up. 

Instantly Crum and Aga were 
sprinting up the slope, clambering 
through the wet rocks and brush, the 
little detective’s trained muscles 
carrying his slight body with the 
speed of a rock squirrel. 

He reached the cave’s mouth first. 
Already the reddish glare was dying. 
And, as he peered through the oily 
smoke, Crum saw that it came from 
a blazing paint bucket. But what 
riveted him to the spot was the thing 



hanging by a rope from a juniper root 
which thrust out from the cave’s low 
ceiling. 

At first glance, the body looked as 
if it had been flayed of all its skin. 
But as Crum moved nearer, the cause 
of the weird illusion became clear. 
The hanging corpse had been covered 
from head to toes with a gleaming 
coat of scarlet lacquer. 

Crum turned to see Aga staring too, 
his swart face tense. 

“It must be the truck driver, Ef¬ 
fendi. And he was calling Ewing.” 

“Yes,” Crum agreed, “it wouldn’t do 
Lana Troll’s young friend any good 
if that were known. We won’t men¬ 
tion it for the time being. You’d 
better unhook the car and drive on to 
the Troll house now. It can’t be far, 
and from there you can telephone to 
the sheriff on the mainland.” 

Aga hesitated, reluctant to leave his 
master in the stormy darkness where 
a mad killer had struck. But the little 
detective’s cool poise, the lines of 
power and intellect in his hard, sar¬ 
donic face, gave the giant reassurance. 
Obediently he turned and vanished 
down the slope. 
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CHAPTER II 
Death Strikes Again 


RUM stepped into the shallow 
cave. With his flash beam supple¬ 
menting the flickering light, he gave 
the grotesque corpse a quick inspec¬ 
tion. A deep gash in the skull, with 
blood welling dark against the bright 
paint, convinced him that the truck 
driver had been killed by one swift 
blow, then dragged up to the cave. He 
was small, and it could have been 
quickly done. 

He had then been stripped, hauled 
up by the rope over the root, and by 
the light of a shaded flash, swiftly 
daubed with the scarlet lacquer. The 
half burned remains of a pair of rub¬ 
ber gloves beside the flaming paint 
bucket showed how the fiend had pro¬ 
tected his hands. 

Carefully Crum began a survey of 
the painted surface of the body. He 
was staring intently at the back when 
a grating of rock at the cave’s mouth 
caused him to whirl, his right hand 
streaking toward the revolver in a 
clip near his left armpit. But the 
hand got no farther than the middle of 
his vest. 

A burly man was blocking the cave’s 
opening. In his dripping slicker, he 
loomed monstrous and menacing, his 
black hat shading a flat-nosed brutal 
face, one hairy fist clutching a huge 
revolver. 

“I wouldn’t, Shorty,” he said, his 
beady eyes on Crum’s hand. 

Crum let the hand stay where it was. 
But his fingers were toying idly with 
a small watch-charm pistol hanging 
from a chain across his vest front. 
This innocent looking trinket was in 
reality a weapon more lethal that the 
big man’s gun, since it contained a 
single tiny bullet, charged with the 
deadly jungle arrow-poison, curare. 

“And who are you, if I may ask?” 
Crum said politely. 

“I reckon I’m the one to be askin 
you that,” the burly thug said. “But 
I reckon I already know. You’re this 
fancy trailer-sleuth that Lana Troll 


sent for, ain’t you? Well, I’m Tor 
Garsin. I’m foreman of all the work 
on this island and head of our own 
private police. So if you’ll just step 
aside, I’ll take charge of this mess.” 

“You needn’t bother,” Crum said. 
“I’ve sent for the sheriff.” 

“Did you now?” Tor Garsin 
laughed. “Well, Sheriff Rosser can’t 
git here now. Water’s already over 
the crossing. Don’t reckon Rosser’s 
too anxious to come anyhow. He’s 
a politician, and he figgers we can 
handle things out here for ourselves. 

“We know who’s doin’ these kill¬ 
ings, and we’da shot him down like a 
dog before now, only Lana Troll has 
made old Hosea hold us back. But to¬ 
night I got all the proof I need. I heard 
this pore fellow call, ‘Ewing, Ewing!’ 
just before he died.” 

“You heard that?” Crum asked. 
“Then you must have seen the Jester 
too. How does it happen you didn’t 
show up sooner?” 

“Jester!” Garsin snorted. “It was 
Mark Ewing dressed up in that rig. 
I been layin’ for him, expecting some¬ 
thing like that tonight. But after 
killing this man, he got away so quick 
in the dark, I never saw him. I headed 
down to the crossing to make sure he 
didn’t get off the island. 

“When I seen the water was too 
high for him to escape I came on 
back just in time to see him jump out 
of this cave. I tried to follow him, 
but he got away. It won’t be for long 
though. He’s trapped on the island, 
and by morning we’ll have him. Well, 
get outa the way there. I’m goin’ to 
haul that stiff down and take him to 
camp in the truck.” 

He made a threatening gesture with 
his gun, but Crum held his ground. 

“Garsin,” he said, “the man’s not 
going to be moved until the sheriff 
gets here. To disturb murder evidence 
is a felony. Besides that, if you take 
a step nearer. I’ll drop you in your 
tracks before you can fire.” 

Garsin snorted, looked at the little 
gun. 

“With that toy?” 

Crum smiled coldly. 

“That toy shoots curare. Ever hear 
of the “Flying Death” of the jungle 
Indians?” 
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Garsin evidently had. He eyed the 
little gun warily but shifted his own 
so that it was levelled at Crum’s hand. 
What he might have done next, Crum 
never knew. Fortunately, at that mo¬ 
ment the headlights of a car flashed 
on the road as it roared down and 
swung in behind the parked truck. 
Crum recognized his own machine and 
breathed with relief. Garsin had 
turned too. 

The dome light in the car was on, 
and through the veil of rain Crum 
saw a man seated beside Aga in the 
front and another huddled figure in 
the back. There was a brief consulta¬ 
tion, and then Aaga and the man in the 
front sprang out and started up the 
slope. 

“Doc Belding, old Hosea’s pet 
medico,” Garsin growled. “And that 
looks like old Hosea himself in the 
back. He’ll soon get rid of you.” 

C RUM threw his flash beam down 
to help the men pick their way 
up. The doctor came ahead; a slender 
figure, carrying a black bag, and 
dressed only in bathing shorts and 
canvas sneakers. He looked about 
forty, with a lined but handsome face, 
and a mop of curly yellow hair that 
gave him a slightly foppish look. 

“Hello,” he said, extending a hand 
as he reached the cave’s level. “I’m 
Dennis Belding, Mr. Troll’s private 
physician. You’re Colonel Crum. 
Lana’s spoken of you often. Sorry we 
didn’t get here sooner, but I was out 
when your man arrived and got in 
only a few moments ago. Your man 
called Sheriff Rosser in Coastlands, 
but he doesn’t think he can ford the 
crossing tonight. So he deputized me 
to act as temporary coroner.” 

“H’mm,” Garsin grunted. He had 
been staring with hostile appraisal at 
the huge and muscular shape of Aga 
Aslan. He turned to Belding: “Okay, 
Doc. There’s the stiff. Have a look 
at him.” 

“Righto,” Belding said. He stepped 
jauntily into the cave. “Whew! What 
a sight. Ewing outdid himself in the 
fantastic this time, eh?” 

“Why do you assume Ewing is do¬ 
ing these killings?” Crum asked. 

Why not?” Belding asked blandly. 


“He’s got a motive, crazy as it is. 
And the boy’s gone quite to pieces. 
Ranges the island hiding in caves like 
an animal.” 

He began a cursory examination of 
the corpse. Presently he turned. 
“Well, the blow that fractured his 
skull apparently killed him. Seems 
about all we can learn here.” He 
looked at Crum. “Eh, Colonel?” 

“I think not,” Crum said. “There 
are a couple of other angles.” He 
paused to take a damp white card 
from his pocket, scrawl something on 
it and hand it to Aga, who glanced 
at it and left. Crum turned back to 
Belding. “For one thing,” he said, 
“as soon as I saw this messy paint 
job, I recalled something about the 
man who had done it—the man we 
saw in the “Jester” costume. 

“He had the characteristic black 
forelock falling out from under his 
scarf, and it occurred to me that in 
doing this hurried paint job in a bad 
light, he could scarcely have avoided 
letting that forelock brush against 
the paint. So I looked carefully, 
and—” He stepped forward, played 
his flash beam on the middle of the 
corpse’s back, and pointed to some 
spidery traces on the sticky surface 
of the lacquer. Caught in the thick 
laquer were three strands of black 
hair. 

“H’mmp,” Garsin snorted. “What 
good will that do you?” 

“Men have been hanged by hairs,” 
Crum said. He had already removed 
two of the hairs, flipping the third one 
back into the paint with an unnoticed 
gesture of his little finger. He placed 
the two hairs in an envelope and 
pocketed it. “Now,” he said, “when 
my man gets back with the lacquer 
solvent we may learn why the killer 
painted this corpse.” 

“Why he painted it?” Belding ex¬ 
claimed. “But isn’t that obvious? 
It’s a crazed attempt to terrorize the 
workers by making the killings more 
gruesome. Mutilations first, now this 
grisly paint job—all to inspire fear!” 

“I don’t doubt he wants us to think 
that,” Crum replied. “But to drag a 
dead body up here on a stormy night 
and paint it, is a complicated job. 
Why didn’t he simply mutilate it in 
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some new and fiendish way?” 

“Maybe you can tell us,” Garsin 
growled. 

“Maybe I can,” Crum said. “I’ve 
wondered from the first why those 
other mutilations, though done in 
different ways, were all confined to 
one part of the anatomy—the upper 
back. I think the killer realized that 
question might pop up if he mutilated 
the back of a fourth victim. So this 
time he chose to use paint to hide 
whatever it is he’s hiding.” 

“Hiding something?” Belding 
asked. “But what?” 

“I don’t know,” Crum said. “I’m 
guessing. But here’s our solvent, and 
we’ll soon find out.” 

A GA had made a quick trip to the 
trailer-laboratory and was back 
with a bottle of oily liquid. While 
the others looked on sceptically, Crum 
held the feet of the corpse and Aga 
attacked the lacquer on the upper part 
of the back with a solvent-soaked rag. 
The lacquer was still at the “sticky” 
stage, but after some moments of 
scrubbing, a bare area of skin be¬ 
tween the shoulder blades appeared. 

Crum spotted it with his flash. Clear 
and distinct against the dead flesh was 
a tattooed design about three inches 
wide—a seagull with outspread wings. 

“Gad!” Belding gasped, “you’re an 
uncanny guesser. Colonel. But what 
does it mean?” 

“Well,” Crum said, “the Jester’s 
old gang called themselves ‘The Gulls’ 
didn’t they? So I’d guess this man is 
an ex-member. And I’d guess that the 
other victims with the mutilated backs 
were ex-members too.” 

“Well, that don’t help Ewing any.” 
Garsin eyed him sullenly. “Maybe 
he’s trying to terrorize these men into 
talking about the Jester’s treasure.” 

“But this man stopped of his own 
free will and called Ewing. Evidently 
he was willing to talk. But he may 
have been killed so that he wouldn’t. 
And whoever killed him—and those 
others—obviously didn’t want the 
public and the officers to know that 
they were ex-members of the Jesters’ 
gang. 

“Why? Well, if members of that old 
gang are still about, if they can be so 


easily identified by the tattoo marks, 
others might be rounded up by the 
law and forced to talk.” 

“Rats!” Garsin snarled. “I can’t 
waste any more time here. I’m going 
to organize a hunt for Ewing. I’ll 
send out some men to get the body, 
Doc.” He turned and lumbered down 
the slope through the rain. 

Belding looked thoughtfully at 
Crum. 

“Do you really believe that the Jes¬ 
ter’s treasure is behind these killings, 
Colonel?” 

“I do not,” Crum replied. “We don’t 
even know that there ever was a treas¬ 
ure, much less that it’s stayed on the 
island ten years. But, on the other 
hand, I do know that millions are 
flowing into this island for a vast 
project. That’s the angle that in¬ 
terests me. That’s why I want to go 
down there and talk to Hosea Troll 
right now.” 

Belding frowned. 

“I don’t think you’d learn anything 
from him,” he said. “He didn’t approve 
of Lana’s sending for you at all. But 
in addition to that—” he paused un¬ 
comfortably— “well, I doubt that he 
can help you much. The fact is, 
Hosea Troll’s not himself anymore. 
Physically he’s an invalid. But he’s 
mentally sick as well. I don’t think 
he really knows much about what 
actually goes on here on the island.” 

“Then perhaps you do?” 

“I?” Belding shook his head. “It 
doesn’t concern me. You must under¬ 
stand my position. I’m interested in 
nothing but my studies and my re¬ 
search. Mr. Troll helps me with money 
for that. Frankly, it’s the only reason 
I stick around this crazy place.” 

“Then who does know ‘what goes 
on here,’ as you phrase it?” 

“I can’t even tell you that.” Beld¬ 
ing shrugged. “As to the project, Tor 
Garsin is the undisputed boss. He 
answers to no one but Troll himself. 
But who puts the ideas in Troll’s sick 
head? Who’s the power behind the 
throne? Mrs. Troll? Nigel Dykes, 
his secretary, who’s had a powerful 
influence over him for years? His 
daughter? Don’t ask me. All I 
know is that they’re feuding over him 
like courtiers over a dying king—” 
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He stopped abruptly like a man who 
realizes he has said too much. 

“And where are these people now?” 
Crum asked. “Weren’t some of them 
interested enough to accompany the 
sick old man out here?” 

“None of them was at the house,” 
Belding replied. “Mrs. Troll, who’s 
athletic and a wonderful swimmer, 
went down to the beach just before 
the storm broke. But Troll grew wor¬ 
ried and sent Nigel Dykes out to look 
for her. Then, when Nigel didn’t 
come back, he sent me—that’s why I’m 
dressed as I am. But I couldn’t find 
either of them, and just got back to 
the house a little after your man 
arrived.” 

“And Lana Troll?” Crum asked. 
“Wasn’t she there?” 

“Oh, Lana’s been out since late 
afternoon—with Ewing, I suppose.” 

“Well,” Crum said, “perhaps you 
will at least ask Mr. Troll if he will 
talk to me for a few moments?” 

“Oh, I’ll try,” Belding said, and 
started down the slope. 

C RUM squatted on his heels and 
leaned against the cave wall; Aga 
did likewise. 

“He doesn’t seem to want you to 
talk to Mr. Troll,” Aga remarked. 

“People with an axe to grind 
are usually that way,” Crum said. 
“Strange that the entire household 
was out when this murder took place, 
isn’t it?” 

He produced a cigarette from his 
case, lighted it, took two draws and 
then sprang to his feet. Aga sprang 
up too. From the darkness below a 
hoarse cry had volleyed up through 
the rain. 

“Colonel Crum! . . . Quick! . . . Mr. 
Troll!” 

They caught only those words, but 
they were enough to send them plung¬ 
ing down the hillside. Below, the 
lights of Crum’s car were blazing full 
on the back end of the fertilizer truck, 
lighting a ghastly sight over which 
Dr. Belding was bending excitedly. 

A sack of fertilizer had been pulled 
from the truck and lay on the ground, 
ripped open, its mealy contents spill¬ 
ing out in a damp rain-beaten mush. 
And sprawled across this sack was the 


body of a grey-haired old man in a 
silk dressing gown. There was a small 
pen knife clutched in one of his thin 
bloodless hands. And there was an¬ 
other knife, a hunting knife with a 
long horn handle, planted upright in 
his back. 


CHAPTER III 
The Jester’s Game 


C RUM came to a halt beside the 
chalk-faced doctor. 

“Is he dead? What happened?” 
Belding rose slowly, dazedly, to his 
feet. 

“Dead,” he said mechanically, “yes. 
But it must have happened only mo¬ 
ments ago. The car was dark when I 
came groping down. I stumbled on 
him—” 

“You saw no one, heard nothing?” 
“No,” Belding said, “not a thing, not 
a sound—” 

He stopped, whirled. Crum too 
stared past the light. A tall dark man 
had stepped sedately into its outer 
edge. Slender and brown, he wore 
nothing but bathing trunks and sneak¬ 
ers, similar to Belding’s. But even in 
this scant garb, and with the rain 
sifting down on his sleek black hair, 
he had an air of dignity and a steely 
composure on his hard-eyed face. 

“Dykes!” Dr. Belding gasped. 
“What are you doing here?” 

The man, whose name identified 
him to Crum as Hosea Troll’s secre¬ 
tary, smiled thinly. 

“My dear Doctor,” he said, “you 
know very well that I went out to 
look for Mrs. Troll. I did not find 
her at the beach, and wandered up 
among the crags. From there I saw 
a light down here—” 

“But you saw nothing after you got 
down here?” Crum asked. 

Dykes gave Crum a cold look. 

“I didn’t,” he said. “I followed a 
ravine down, lost sight of the spot for 
a while. However, I am not at all sur¬ 
prised. I have been warning Mr. Troll 
that it was likely to happen.” 

“And why—if you don’t mind say¬ 
ing?” 
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“I do mind saying,” Dykes replied, 
“and I don’t intend to.” 

There was a pause. Then, on the 
tense silence, a bodiless voice spoke 
out of the veil of rain. 

“Then I’ll say it for you, Nigel!” 

The whole group stared as an amaz¬ 
ing figure appeared on the edge of the 
light opposite to Dykes. Tall, slen¬ 
der, almost as brown as the secretary 
himself, she suggested a Valkyrie con¬ 
jured from the mist. Under a scant 
yellow bathing suit her body moved 
with the athletic grace of a swimmer. 
Her face, green eyed, high cheeked, 
was not young, but it had the ageless 
beauty of something carved in old 
ivory, and the hair about it was a mass 
of wet bronze-gold. 

She was, Crum guessed, the fabulous 
Valdina Vare Troll, and the others 
kept silent as she moved slowly to¬ 
ward Troll’s body, dropped down and 
flung her arms around it. 

“Hosea, my poor dear!” After that 
single sob, she rose to her feet, faced 
them dry-eyed and queenly. “Tell me 
what happened.” 

“We don’t know,” Dykes said. “Do 
you?” 

“No,” she replied, ‘I came up only 
in time to hear your insinuations. And 
I shall tell them what you meant to 
say. It is this: You warned Hosea 
against me, the siren who’d got him 
in her clutches. You warned him that 
my extravagant whims were ruining 
him, that I had allowed him to be 
cheated and swindled, that he might 
be killed if he found it out. Isn’t 
that true?” 

Nigel Dykes flint-hard eyes re¬ 
garded her coldly. 

“Since you insist on being out¬ 
spoken, Mrs. Troll, that is it exactly.” 

For a moment the woman’s poise 
seemed shattered. Then her face 
went hard, and she spoke through thin 
lips. 

“But did you intend to tell why you 
tried to poison his mind against me?” 
she asked. “Would you have ad¬ 
mitted that after spending three years 
in spinning your web around him, you 
were afraid of losing your influence, 
and you hated me for that reason? 
And now,” she gave Troll’s pitiful 
corpse a glance,” I suppose you’ll pre¬ 


tend not to know that you gain a rich 
legacy by his death.” 

“I don’t pretend at all,” Dykes said, 
unshaken. “His will leaves me, I 
think, ten thousand dollars. But I am 
certainly not the only one to gain. 
You, Madam, will get at least half of 
his vast wealth.” 

“That’s beastly!” Valdina flashed. 
“With Hosea alive, I had more than 
that. He gave me everything I 
wanted—and his love too!” 

Dykes ignored her. Turning to 
Belding, he continued imperturbably: 

“And you, Doctor, who were found 
bending over his body, stand to gain 
something too—a liberal endowment 
for your research work which, inci¬ 
dentally has had leaner pickings 
since this costly project began.” 

He stopped as Belding sprang up, 
his face flushed, his hands fisted. 

“You lying dog!” the doctor grated. 
“I’ll—” 

Crum caught his arm. 

“Doctor! There are more impor¬ 
tant things—” 

Belding recovered himself. 

“Sorry,” he muttered. He gave 
Dykes a hostile look. “Well, Dykes, 
the sheriff has deputized me as tem¬ 
porary coroner. Will you help me 
move this body to the car?” 

“Perhaps my trailer would be bet¬ 
ter,” Crum suggested. “Aga, will you 
take the car and pull it back here.” 

A FTER the car was gone, darkness 
fell over them. Crum snapped 
on his flash and played the light over 
the body of the millionaire, and the 
ripped sack upon which he was lying. 
The strangest thing about it all, he 
was thinking, was that no one had 
commented on the oddest feature of 
the crime, the ripped sack. 

“Curious about that sack,” he re¬ 
marked. “The penknife in Mr. Troll’s 
hand suggests that he was murdered 
while ripping it open.” 

“Or,” Belding put in quickly, “he 
may have been sitting in the car with 
the lights off when someone else came 
up and started to rip it open. He may 
have rushed out on the prowler with 
his penknife. Mr. Troll had a hot 
temper, and was utterly fearless. The 
prowler may have been Ewing, and 
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after killing the truck driver, he may 
have come back to look for something 
he thought was hidden in one of the 
sacks.” 

At the mention of the other murder, 
both Mrs. Troll and Dykes registered 
surprise. 

“A truck driver killed?” Valdina 
asked. 

“Yes,” Crum said, and told them of 
the painted corpse in the cave. 

Valdina Troll gave a brittle, mirth¬ 
less laugh. 

“Well, good Heavens, why didn’t 
you tell us? Then it’s the crazy 
Ewing boy after all. Evidently he 
gave up trying to find the mythical 
treasure and took a shorter cut to 
wealth. With Hosea dead he can now 
marry Lana. Well, why hasn’t some¬ 
thing been done to find Ewing?” 

“I think,” Crum said, “that Tor Gar- 
sin is taking measures to hunt him 
down . . . Here’s the trailer.” 

Aga had returned, pulling the zep- 
pelin-shaped trailer behind the car. 
Aga and Dr. Belding lifted Troll’s 
body and carried it in. Valdina went 
with them. Crum stooped down, ran 
his hand into the ripped sacks of fer¬ 
tilizer and felt about. He brought his 
hand out and let a mass of the ferti¬ 
lizer sift through his fingers. It was 
grey-whitish stuff, peppered with 
larger chunks of black. He looked up 
at Dykes. 

“Know anything about the ferti¬ 
lizer?” he asked. “You suggested that 
Troll was being robbed and cheated. 
Could some adulterating of the ferti¬ 
lizer be involved; something which 
Troll may have discovered, and for 
which he was killed?” 

Dykes shrugged. 

“I never paid any attention to what 
the fertilizer was actually like. Troll 
was always experimenting with differ¬ 
ent combinations. A hobby of his.” 
He lowered his tone. “No, in suggest¬ 
ing robbery, I meant just that. I 
think the fertilizer, and perhaps other 
things, are being stolen outright, 
after they get to the island.” 

“But if that’s true,” Crum said, 
“wouldn’t all the workers be wise to 
it?” 

“Not necessarily,” Dykes replied. 
“The warehouses and old wharves 


are fenced off from the workers’ 
quarters. Only the men who work in¬ 
side may know about it—” he broke 
off as the others came out of the 
trailer. 

As they approached, Crum said: 

“If you like, you can all get into my 
car and Aga will drive you back to 
the house. I’ll wait here with the 
corpse of the truck driver. Garsin’s 
men should be along to get it soon.” 

The others agreed and moved to¬ 
ward the car. Crum drew Aga aside. 
Handing him the envelope which con¬ 
tained the two black hairs taken from 
the painted corpse, he said: 

“As soon as you get a chance, shut 
yourself up in the laboratory and give 
these hairs the works. I’ll be with 
you soon.” 

When the car and trailer had moved 
away, Crum stood alone reviewing the 
case. The discovery that the mur¬ 
dered men were ex-members of the 
Jester’s gang was important. The 
fact that any of Troll’s household 
might have killed him, and that all 
had motives, might be significant too. 
But it was the ripped sack of fertilizer 
which interested Crum even more. 
Troll, he believed, had ripped the sack 
open and had been murdered because 
he had done so. What was it that he 
had found? 

The rainy darkness into which he 
was staring gave him no answer. He 
needed to talk to Lana Troll and to 
Mark Ewing. Belding had suggested 
that they were together. If so, they 
might have seen the lights in the can¬ 
yon, might be watching, puzzled but 
afraid to come nearer because of Gar- 
sin’s threat to shoot Ewing on sight. 

C RUM had an idea. He climbed 
into the empty truck cab and 
flashed on the lights. Ewing was a 
man with a detective’s training and 
would probably know the Morse code. 
He began to flash dots and dashes with 
the lights. 

“S.O.S_C-R-U-M . . . S.O.S.” 

He repeated it several times, then 
left the lights on and waited. He kept 
craning toward the road. Garsin’s 
men might arrive at any moment. Fif¬ 
teen minutes passed, twenty. Then, 
at the edge of the lights boring into 
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the dark canyon, a figure in a yellow- 
hooded raincoat moved, approached 
cautiously. Crum left the truck and 
stepped out into the light, and at sight 
of him Lana Troll came running 
forward. 

“Colonel Crum! You’re alone?” 

Crum nodded and the girl came on; 
a graceful little figure with the cello¬ 
phane-like slicker swishing about her 
trim body and her pale lovely little 
face peering frightened from beneath 
its hood. 

“I'm so glad you’re here. Colonel 
Crum. I’ve been so terrified.” 

“I know, my dear, and now I’ve got 
to be the bearer of sad news.” He 
clasped her trembling hands. “Your 
father has been murdered.” 

Horror and pain convulsed her face; 
she seemed about to scream. But just 
then a tall, muscular young man came 
running out of the darkness behind 
her. He placed an arm about her. 

“Steady, darling.” He extended his 
other hand toward Crum. “Good to 
see you again, sir—especially now. 
Did you say that Mr. Troll has been 
murdered?” 

“Yes,” Crum answered. While he 
described what had happened, he 
studied the young man. Ewing wasn’t 
a reassuring sight. Despite the tan, 
square-jawed face under his wet 
thatch of curly black hair, he looked 
like a wild man. His old khaki shirt 
and pants were ragged with tears, his 
cheeks hollow and unshaven. 

“And they’re accusing me of both 
killings?” he asked when Crum had 
finished. “But that’s impossible. I’ve 
been with Lana the past two hours.” 

“If Garsin and his men catch you,” 
Crum said, “that alibi will do you no 
good. There’s no law on the island to¬ 
night but gun-law. So you’d better 
drop your pose and come out in the 
open with me.” 

“Pose?” Mark Ewing hedged. 

“Of course,” Crum replied. “It 
seems obvious enough to me. You 
weren’t fool enough to quit your job 
and come out here on the strength of 
a vague rumor about treasure, or I’m 
a poor judge of character. But on the 
other hand, you evidently did have a 
rendezvous with that truck driver who 
was murdered tonight. And you prob¬ 


ably had dealings with those other 
men who were murdered. And since 
they were ex-members of the Jester’s 
old gang—” 

Ewing gave a start. 

“How did you know that?" 

“I found the Gull tattoo on the mur¬ 
dered truck driver’s back tonight,” 
Crum said, “and I guessed the reason 
for the other mutilations. Now who 
are you working for, Mark? And 
what are you trying to find out from 
these ex-members of the Jester’s 
gang?” 

“I guess there’s no use in lying to 
you.” Ewing shrugged and reached 
into his pocket, brought out a small 
metal disc, and held it up in the light. 

Lana stared at it. 

“The F.B.I.!” she gasped. “Why 
didn’t you tell me, Mark?” 

“It wasn’t altogether my secret, dar¬ 
ling,” Ewing said. He faced Crum 
again. “Yes, I was supposed to meet 
that man tonight. But Lana insisted 
on coming with me, and I was delayed 
arguing with her. Then I saw the 
lights and movement down here and 
knew it was too late. I figured that 
Garsin would be around and didn’t 
want to risk coming nearer. So we- 
hid back in the hills until I saw your 
signal.” 

“And what were you trying to find 
out from these men?” 

“The identity of the Jester,” Ewing 
said. “You may be sceptical about 
that too, but he really has come back. 
But not for any fabled treasure, nor 
for alien-smuggling. He’s emerged in 
a new role. He’s one of the most im¬ 
portant Axis spy-masters on the West 
Coast.” 

“But I thought the Jester had never 
been identified,” Crum said. 

E WING continued. “That’s true. 

And after his alien-smuggling 
racket was broken up, he faded into 
the darkness from which he had come. 
But a few months ago, the F.B.I. in 
Los Angeles captured a spy who swore 
that he had been selling information 
to this same mysterious ‘Jester’ who 
formerly operated as an alien-smug- 
ler. He didn’t know who this ‘Jester’ 
was, and said the other spies didn’t 
either. But he swore he’d met the 
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masked pirate here on Gull Island and 
made reports to him. The Jester, he 
said, had a completely new set-up, but 
was operating from here again.” 

“So the F.B.I. called you in on the 
case because you were a friend of 
Lana’s and had access to the island?” 
Crum asked. 

“That’s right,” Ewing said. “I used 
the treasure hunt as an excuse and be¬ 
gan trying to locate men who might 
have been in that old gang. I guessed 
that there might be some who, though 
ex-smugglers, wouldn’t go in for trea¬ 
son, and hence wouldn’t be in the new 
set-up. I figured that such men could 
be bribed to talk. 

“Well, I found four of them, rem¬ 
nants of the old gang who had stayed 
around here and were now working on 
the island. But they were cagy about 
talking. And before I could get much 
out of them, each was murdered. They 
did, however, tell me one thing—” he 
paused, staring at Lana. “They swore 
that the Jester is a member of Mr. 
Troll’s household.” 

“But Mark, that’s impossible!” Lana 
Troll gasped. “Why, it would have to 
be either one of the servants or, Dr. 
Belding, or Nigel Dykes!” 

“Well,” Ewing said, “what do you 
know about the past of either of 
them?” 

“Why,” Lana admitted, “nothing. 
Dykes popped up out of nowhere three 
years ago, and caught Father’s fancy 
because he was brilliant and efficient. 
And it was the same with Belding. He 
had some brilliant research theories 
that interested father. So he took him 
in, and financed his work. Father was 
never one to question a man about his 
past.” 

“And Belding,” Ewing added, “may 
have studied medicine in Germany. 
And Dykes gives the impression of a 
European education. A safe position 
in Mr. Troll’s household would be an 
ideal set-up for the Jester’s spy work 
—his clearing house for treason and 
espionage.” 

Crum considered that: 

“But Dykes himself told me he be¬ 
lieved there was thieving going on.” 

“Maybe it’s a red herring to draw 
attention from the spy activities.” 

“It could be,” Crum agreed. “But 


I’m almost certain that Mr. Troll was 
killed tonight because he ripped that 
sack of fertilizer open, and perhaps 
found something in it.” He led them 
around to the back of the truck, 
pointed out how Hosea Troll’s body 
had been found. 

“But look,” Ewing said, “that all 
fits in. Spy-material—photos, gun 
models, something of the sort may 
have been smuggled in the sack. Mr. 
Troll may have suspected and found 
them. Then the Jester killed him, 
took the stuff out, and carried it off.” 

Crum knelt down and scooped up a 
handful of the damp fertilizer. He 
dumped it loose into the pocket of his 
coat. “But Mark,” he said, as he stood 
up again, “Dykes’ hint about thieving 



raises other questions. I understand 
there’s a high fence around the ware¬ 
houses and docks. That seems an un¬ 
usual precaution. 

“I’m wondering if there isn’t some¬ 
thing going on down there that the 
general run of the workers don’t know 
about . . .” He paused, eyeing Ewing 
thoughtfully. “If it weren’t for ask¬ 
ing you to take an added risk, Mark—” 

Ewing’s jaw set. 

“Taking risks is my business, sir. 
I’ll look into it. I can sneak along the 
coastline and down to the old wharves. 
It may be the last place they’d think 
to look for me anyhow.” 

“Good,” Crum said, “then you’d bet¬ 
ter get started before Garsin’s men get 
here. When you get something to re¬ 
port, you’ll find me at my trailer up 
near the Troll house.” 

“I’ll do my best,” Ewing promised. 
He gave Lana a parting hug and kiss 
and swung briskly off into the rainy 
darkness. 

The girl watched him go with tight- 
clenched hands. Crum was uneasy 
too. But he took her hands and 
pressed them. 

“I’ll see him through it, Lana—I 
promise you. Now buck up, there’s 
work for you to do too.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Secret in the Sack 


m^THILE Lana led the way up a 
ww trail that made a short cut 
through the hills to the Troll house, 
Crum told her of the black hair he had 
found in the paint on the body of the 
murdered truck driver. 

“What you must do now,” he said, 
“is get me samples of the hair of every 
one in your household—even of the 
servants^ except those who are too 
young to have operated as the Jester 
ten years ago. You’ll have to get into 
their rooms secretly, or by pretext, and 
get the hair samples from their combs 
and brushes.” 

“But the hair you found was black, 
wasn’t it?” Lana asked. “That would 
rule out the blondes, like Dr. Belding, 
for instance.” 

“It rules out no one,” Crum replied. 
“There are such things as wigs, my 
dear.” 

They climbed on in silence, and 
after about fifteen minutes reached the 
high mesa where Hosea Troll’s Moor¬ 
ish palace crouched among the crags. 
It was a pretentious building that ran 
to arches and ironwork and colorful 
mosaics. Light streamed from it, and 
through the mist-shrouded trees, it 
had the look of some lost palace of the 
Genii. 

The rain had almost stopped and 
the wind died to a steady singing as 
they walked up the twisting drive and 
stopped at Crum’s parked trailer. 
Here, the little detective procured 
some white envelopes which he gave 
to Lana with the parting instruction: 

“Seal up each hair sample in one of 
these and bring them to me as soon 
as you get them. But be careful. 
Don’t let anyone suspect what you’re 
doing.” 

Lana promised and went on toward 
the house. Crum entered the trailer 
where Aga, in an apron, was bending 
over a microscope in that amazing 
white laboratory into which the scien¬ 
tist-detective had fitted all the tools of 
modern crime detection. 


“Well, what have you learned about 
the hairs, Aga?” he asked. 

Aga laid down a slide and turned. 

“It’s head hair,” he said, “and it has 
living roots—eliminating the possi¬ 
bility that it comes from a wig. I dis¬ 
solved one of the roots in caustic pot¬ 
ash and timed it. According to our 
chart, the time taken for it to dissolve 
indicates that its owner is about forty 
years old.” 

“Good,” Crum said. “The Jester 
would, I think, be at least that old. 
Have you computed the medullary in¬ 
dex?” 

“Not yet,” Aga answered, “but I did 
find out something else about the 
hairs. On a hunch I exposed them to 
the ultra-violet light. They gave off 
a morphine luminescence.” 

“Morphine!” Crum exclaimed. 
“Well, that may help us narrow the 
field. Were there any fingerprints on 
the knife that killed Troll?” 

“No,” Aga said, “the knife was evi¬ 
dently wiped.” 

Crum had expected that. Leaving 
Aga to continue his work, he went on 
into the back compartment of the 
trailer and began to shed his wet 
clothes. Dressed in a fresh dark suit, 
he stood regarding the pile of soggy 
clothing on the floor. 

Some of the fertilizer which he had 
put into the coat pocket had spilled 
out. Lighting a cigarette, he stared at 
the pile of mealy mush—grey-white 
stuff, heavily peppered with larger 
chunks of black. 

Why had Hosea Troll ripped open 
that sack? What had he found? 
Photographs, spy-information, such as 
Ewing had suggested? But how had 
he happened to hit on the exact sack 
which contained it? Or was it some¬ 
thing else he had discovered, some¬ 
thing which any sack might reveal? 

Suddenly into Crum’s groping 
thoughts a memory flashed, a daring 
surmise. Reaching down he scooped 
up a handful of the fertilizer and car¬ 
ried in into the laboratory. Filling a 
small vessel with water, he dumped 
the damp gob of fertilizer into it. 
Next he took from a cabinet a bottle 
which contained a benzine salts. He 
measured off some of this and added 
it to the water. 
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T IME and his surroundings faded 
away while he breathlessly 
watched the chemical reaction. When, 
finally, the surface of the water had 
become black, he raised his eyes and 
smiled with grim satisfaction. 

“Well, Aga,” he said, “I’ve got the 
answer. And the thing is, to use the 
movie term, ‘colossal.’ But,” his face 
grew sombre, “it means that we must 
get a message to the Coast Guard at 
once. And I can’t risk telephoning 
from the house. If it were known that 
I’ve made this discovery we’d have to 
be murdered at all risks. Yet the 
Coast Guard must be contacted!” 

Aga straightened and began peeling 
off his apron. 

“Well, Effendi, have you forgotten 
that once I almost made the Olympic 
swimming team?” 

Crum looked at the massive, mus¬ 
cular body. Aga was like a seal in the 
water, he knew. But that stormy 
channel would be a man-trap.” 

“I can’t risk your life, Aga—” he 
began, and then he stopped. “But no, 
I’ll have to. This thing is bigger and 
more important than either of us. You 
may as well get into your swimming 
trunks.” 

Aga nodded, and without a word 
went into the back of the trailer. 
When he reappeared, Crum solemnly 
handed him a small celluloid tube with 
a screw top. Inside was a rolled up 
square of paper. 

“It’s the message,” Crum said. “Put 
it in the pocket of your belt. It’s got 
to be found regardless of whether 
either of us survives tonight. You can 
take the car and drive to the crossing. 
The Coast Guard station is only a half 
mile down the coast. Once across, 
you can reach it quickly.” 

After they had clasped hands si¬ 
lently at the door and the big car rum¬ 
bled away down the drive, Crum 
turned back into the laboratory where 
Aga had left his unfinished work with 
the hairs. Though the whole cunning 
plot was clear to him now, the villain 
behind it was still unidentified, and 
Crum was impatient to tear his mask 
away. 

He decided that before completing 
the job on the hairs from the killer’s 
forelock, he would see if Lana had ob¬ 


tained any samples from the members 
of the household. If so, he might be 
able to narrow the field at once by get¬ 
ting the morphine reaction under an 
ultra-violet light. 

But he’d have to contact Lana with¬ 
out letting the others suspect. He left 
the trailer and cautiously approached 
the house, began to circle it, recon- 
noitering. He had just stepped into 
a path that led between massed olean¬ 
ders on the house’s dark side, when a 
whisper jerked him to a halt. It came 
from an unlighted window above him. 

“Colonel Crum! I must tell you 
something. I’ve collected only a few 
samples so far, but I’ve run across 
something queer—” 

“Shhh!” Crum hissed. Looking up 
he could see Lana’s head and shoul¬ 
ders framed in the unlighted window. 
One extended hand held something 
white. 

“Don’t talk,” he whispered, “just 
drop me the samples you’ve got—” 

Lana screamed, one single short cry, 
muffled to silence as she shot back¬ 
ward into the room and out of sight. 
At the same time, three envelopes 
dropped from her hand and drifted 
down. Crum caught one in the air 
and snatched the other two from the 
ground. Then he dashed for the front 
door. 

S UDDENLY all the lights in the 
house went out, and when he 
reached the door it was locked. He 
knocked, called, but a confused clamor 
of voices inside drowned the sounds. 

He whirled and started for the back. 
But when he reached the window from 
which Lana had called, he saw a dim 
light inside, and paused. A heavy 
Trumpet-creeper vine climbed up the 
wall and past the window. Crum 
tested its sturdy stem, then grasped 
it and started climbing up with the 
ease and speed of a monkey. 

He reached the window and, cling¬ 
ing to the vine, peered cautiously 
around its edge. In the center of what 
appeared to be a man’s bedroom, Lana 
Troll lay on the floor. Her eyes were 
closed, and bending over her, a hypo¬ 
dermic syringe in one hand, a flash¬ 
light in the other, was Dr. Belding. 
His head was turned toward the 
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door that opened on a hall. Just in¬ 
side it, Nigel Dykes was facing him 
with a levelled revolver. Slightly be¬ 
hind Dykes, and also holding a gun, 
stood Valdina Troll, her slender figure 
outlined in green slacks that set off 
the golden glitter of her hair. 

“Well, Belding,” Dykes spoke, “it 
looks like we caught you red-handed.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” Belding snarled. 
“I’m trying to save her life.” 

“Did you have to bring her to my 
bedroom to do it?” Dykes asked. 
“And did you have to pull a light wire 
loose and short the fuses?” 

“I shorted the fuses?” Belding 
gasped. “I was in my room when the 
lights went out. I grabbed a flash, 
stepped into the hall, and heard some¬ 
one run out of this room by the other 
door. Lana was lying here, like this, 
when I got in. Her labored breathing 
and pin-point pupils told me she’d had 
a shot of morphine. So I went for my 
hypo and gave her an antidote shot of 
strychnine.” He paused. “And where 
were you when this happened?” 

“I was strolling in the patio,” Dykes 
replied, “when I heard the racket and 
ran in. The servants said something 
had happened upstairs, so I rushed up 
here and found you with her.” He 
turned to Valdina Troll. “And what 
about you, Madam?” 

Valdina flashed him a look of hatred. 
“I was sitting by Hosea’s body,” she 
said, “when the lights went out and 
the servants started yelling. I went 
to get my gun before I came up here. 
But you,” she added significantly, 
“evidently didn’t have to look far for 
your gun.” 

“No farther than my pocket,” Dykes 
replied unperturbed, “and a good 
thing. One of you two did this. You 
can’t tell me a stranger got into the 
house unnoticed, or that it’s the work 
of one of the servants. One of you 
is guilty and I intend to force a show¬ 
down!” 

Crum drew his gun from his holster. 
Clinging to the vine with his feet and 
his left hand, he poked his gun around 
the window’s edge. 

“You’re pretty glib in eliminating 
yourself, Dykes,” he said. “But one 
of you three did do this, and I think 
it’s time for a showdown too. Drop 


that gun!” 

Dykes hesitated, but Crum had him 
covered. Dykes’ gun hit the floor. 
Crum then swung his revolver on Val¬ 
dina. “You too, Mrs. Troll.” 

“This is my house.” The woman 
glared at him. “What legal right—?” 

“I’ve got a gun and I’ve got the 
drop,” Crum replied, “which is more 
important right now. But I’ve also 
got the evidence to expose a killer. 
Those of you who are innocent will, 
I think, want to cooperate.” 

Valdina shrugged and tossed her 
gun to the bed. 

“Well, what now?” 

Crum raised himself a step higher, 
got a foot on the sill, and vaulted into 
the room. Keeping his gun on the 
others, he stepped to where Lana lay, 
felt her pulse, looked at her eyes and 
examined the broken strychnine am¬ 
pule on the floor. 

“All right,” he said, “since she’s had 
the strychnine antidote, we’d better 
get some of the servants to raise her 
and move her about. Meanwhile the 
three of you will come with me to my 
laboratory and we’ll have this show¬ 
down Dykes spoke of.” 

“You’re pretty confident,” Dykes 
sneered. 

C RUM rose to his feet and stepped 
back. “Yes,” he said, “I am. For 
it was the fact that Lana Troll had 
collected certain evidence for me to¬ 
night which caused her to be attacked. 
And these,” he produced the three en¬ 
velopes which Lana had dropped and 
held them out, “contain the evidence. 
Each of them, as you see, bears one 
of your names.” 

“And what else?” Belding asked. 
“Hair,” Crum replied. “And the 
hair in one of these envelopes will, I 
think, match the hair which I found 
on the painted body of that dead truck 
driver. Will you call some of the 
servants to attend to Lana, Mrs. 
Troll?” 

The servants were called. Two of 
them raised Lana and began to walk 
her about while a third hurried off to 
brew strong coffee. Crum then herded 
his three charges out and down the 
drive toward his trailer. Once inside, 
he ranged his captives opposite him, 
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made each place hands on head, and 
then took his stand by his ultra-violet 
lamp. Carefully, keeping the gun on 
his guests, he began to tear the en¬ 
velopes open. 

“Look here,” Dykes growled, “I’ve 
read about all this stuff of measuring 
the medullas of hairs and matching 
pigmentation and all that. But I hope 
you don’t expect us to stand here while 
you go through all that process.” 

“No,” Crum said, “I may be able to 
narrow the field before that is done. 
It happens that my hair samples taken 
from the painted corpse gave off a 
morphine luminescence. So if it hap¬ 
pens that one of you is a morphine 
user while the other two are not—” 

He stopped. He had just torn open 
the third envelope and his first quick 
glance inside brought a grim smile to 
his lips. Now he knew what the 
“something queer” was to which Lana 
had referred just before she was at¬ 
tacked. It was a possibility which he 
had anticipated, but now that it was 
verified, he was able to guess with a 
fair certainty that the criminal— 

Suddenly he looked up, tensed, as 
an automobile motor roared outside. 
Was it Aga returning, or—? 

Without any further warning there 
came a crash that sent the trailer reel¬ 
ing as if a bomb had struck it. Glass 
crashed, instruments tumbled, and the 
four occupants were thrown from 
their feet as the trailer lurched back 
down the drive, came to a violent halt 
as, with a second crash, it struck a 
tree. 

The lights went out then, and as 
Crum, clutching his gun, scrambled 
up in the dark confusion, he saw that 
the trailer door was open and his three 
charges were stampeding out. He 
sprang after them, yelling for them to 
stop. But he stiffened as a huge figure 
pounded toward him. 

“Stand back there,” Crum warned, 
“or I’ll shoot!” 

He did, as the big shadow lum¬ 
bered on. But a second shape, lung¬ 
ing from the darkness to his right, hit 
him with a flying tackle that slammed 
him to the ground, pinioned him there 
with a weight that crushed the breath 
from his lungs. Stunned and half suf¬ 
focated, he heard the deep bass of Tor 


Garsin say: 

“Good work, Joe! Get him tied and 
gagged quickly while I go in that 
trailer and get rid of those hairs he 
was lecturing about.” 


CHAPTER V 
Caught by the Mob 


C RUM let his body go limp. His 
lungs were choked, his senses 
reeling. He tried to reach the curare 
gun on his watch chain, but his hands 
were seized, pulled behind him and 
tied. Then a piece of adhesive tape 
was slapped across his mouth. His 
ankles were also bound, and he was 
thrown roughly into the back of a car. 
Somebody followed him in and 
planted heavy feet on him. Then the 
car started and raced away. 

He lay still, trying to recover his 
wits and strength. The car, he guessed 
was carrying him down toward the 
warehouses in the valley. When it 
stopped at what he supposed was the 
gate, he heard the angry buzzing of a 
mob. Yells broke out as Garsin was 
spotted: 

“Hey, Tor, have you caught Ewing? 
Give us a crack at him; we’ll tear the 
damned killer to pieces!” 

“I’ll get him, don’t worry,” Tor rum- 
beld as the gates creaked and the car 
rolled through. “You’ll know about it 
when I do.” 

After a moment the car came to a 
stop again. A sack was thrown over 
Crum’s head and he was dragged out 
and up a flight of stairs to be flung 
down on a plank floor. Feet moved 
away from him; he heard voices. 

He shook the sack off his face, saw 
that he was in the loft space of a huge 
warehouse piled with sacked ferti¬ 
lizer. In one corner light was coming 
from a walled-off office room. Block¬ 
ing its doorway was the big bulk of 
Tor Garsin, while a few feet away in 
the shadows stood—the Jester! 

Slender and jaunty he stood, his 
scarlet sash a vivid splash against his 
dark shirt and riding breeches, his 
scarf of the same color knotted above 
the characteristic dark forelock that 
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fell over his masked face. 

“Lucky you got there when you did, 
Tor,” he said in a voice that had a 
puzzlingly familiar sound, though 
distorted by the mask. “If you hadn’t 
come snooping up when you did, he’d 
have said something that would have 
made a lot more killings necessary. 
Now it will be comparatively simple.” 

Tor Garsin grunted and moved aside 
out of the doorway. Crum tensed, 
staring past him into the room. Tied 
in a chair was the limp body of Mark 
Ewing. His head hung slumped to 
one side; his eyes were closed, and 
a thin trickle of blood ran from one 
corner of his mouth.” 

“Caught him down at the docks,” 
Garsin said. “I worked on him with a 
hose, trying to find out if he’d learned 
anything. Then I gave him a shot to 
keep him quiet. We can liquidate him 
whenever you say the word.” 

“We’ve got to he discreet about it,” 
the Jester replied. “We don’t want 
any comebacks after tonight. The 
best idea will be to dress him up in 
a costume like mine and turn him over 
to the mob—after giving him a good 
crack on the head in the confusion. 
Then there’ll be only Lana Troll and 
Crum to get rid of. 

“Those other two in the trailer sus¬ 
pected each other as much as they sus¬ 
pected me; neither actually knows 
anything. As for Crum and Lana, we’ll 
give him a shot, put them both in his 
car and run it into the channel at the 
crossing. It will look like they were 
drowned trying to get to the main¬ 
land. Well, I’m going down to the 
docks now to see how things are go¬ 
ing. Get Ewing fixed up and pitch 
him to the wolves out there. We’ll 
attend to Crum and the girl after I get 
back.” 

Crum ducked back under the sack 
as the Jester turned and made for the 
stairs leading out. He had been hop¬ 
ing against hope that Aga had man¬ 
aged to reach the Coast Guard, that 
help would soon arrive. Now he 
realized that unless it came swiftly it 
would be too late as far as he and 
Ewing and Lana were concerned. If 
he could only get his hands free, 
reach the curare -gun while Garsin was 
alone! 


But strain as he did, the tight rope 
that bound his wrists held tight. 
Again he shook the sack off, saw Gar¬ 
sin stripping the clothing from 
Ewing’s body and substituting black 
pants and scarlet sash such as the 
Jester wore. Finally he placed a 
mask askew on his face, pulled his 
black hair forward in a forelock and 
surveyed his handiwork with a satis¬ 
fied leer. 

I T WAS a cunning trick. In that 
costume, Ewing was doomed if 
the enraged workers ever laid hands 
on him. And now Garsin had picked 
up a telephone. 

“Joe,” he spoke in an undertone, 
“spread the word out there that we’ve 
grabbed Ewing in his Jester get-up. 
Then have some accident happen that 
will let the mob get through the gate. 
Send Kade on up to help me drag 
Ewing out at just about the time the 
mob gets here.” He racked the phone, 
produced a hypodermic syringe from a 
desk drawer and began to load it. 

Crum knew his number would be 
called next, and he had given up hope 
of freeing his hands. But feeling over 
the rough floor he had encountered a 
nail head thrusting up a fraction of 
an inch. Quickly he rolled over on his 
stomach, rubbed his body sideways 
until the nail caught in the chain that 
held his curare gun. With a jerk, he 
pulled it loose, rolled on his back and 
clutched it hidden in one hand while 
he waited. 

Garsin’s heavy feet clomped toward 
him, stopped. 

“H’mm,” the big thug growled, 
“playin’ possum on us, eh?” He 
stooped and a huge hand seized 
Crum’s arm, bunched the muscle to 
jab the hypo needle in. 

Crum couldn’t see his target. The 
tiny gun hidden in his hand had to be 
aimed by guesswork. As the needle 
touched his flesh he fired. 

The little gun made a sound like a 
small firecracker. Garsin reeled back 
with an oath. But an instant later 
Crum knew he had missed, and Gar¬ 
sin grabbed him with both hands and 
flung him over. 

“Now, damn your soul, you won’t 
get an easy death,” he raged. “I’ll 
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choke you with my bare hands!” 

With a sudden flip Crum flung him¬ 
self out of Garsin’s clutches and tried 
to stagger up. But Garsin pounced 
like a huge cat, and this time his 
muscular fingers closed on the little 
detective’s throat, bit down like a 
steel trap on his jugular vein. 

Crum threshed and struggled, but 
it was no use. Slowly the powerful 
fingers tightened and waves of tor¬ 
ment racked him. Garsin’s gloating 
face swelled to nightmare size as the 
agony of asphyxiation began to cloud 
Crum’s senses. He caught one last 
glimpse of Ewing’s slumped body, and 
to his pain was added the sense of ut¬ 
ter defeat and failure. Then things 
began to fade . . . 

It was the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs that revived the failing 
spark of life in Crum’s brain. Garsin 
heard it too but did not turn. 

“Kade!” he grated. “Get on in there 
and drag Ewing out!” 

There was no reply. The steps 
came on. Garsin turned. With a bel¬ 
lowed oath he released Crum and 
sprang up, clawing for his gun. But a 
shape as mountainous as his own was 
already charging—a muscular brown 
body clad only in bathing shorts and 
with black hair falling over rage- 
slitted eyes. 

Garsin’s gun blasted, but he had shot 
from the hip, not waiting to take aim, 
and before he could fire a second time, 
Aga Aslan had closed with him. 
Grunting and snarling, their two 
bodies locked like battling Titans, 
they rocked and teetered. Then, with 
a crash that shook the floor, they fell 
—Aga on top. 

Crum rolled over in time to see the 
giant’s corded brown muscles ripple 
and tighten like the coils of a boa. 
There was a choked cry from Garsin, 
the sickening crack of bone, and it was 
over. 

I NSTANTLY Aga was on his feet, 
springing to Crum’s side to rip 
the tape from his mouth and free his 
hands and ankles. 

“The Coast Guard?” Crum gasped 
as soon as he could speak. 

“They’re closing in,” Aga panted. 
“I left them and swam ashore. The 


Jester’s gang has two boats without 
lights plying between the docks and 
a freighter hanging offshore. But 
we can’t give the alarm until they’re 
ready—” 

He broke off. A clamor of voices 
reached them from outside—the cries 
of the mob: 

“Give us Ewing!” “Turn the killer 
over to us!” 

Crum, free of his bonds, staggered 
up. 

“We’ve got to save him, Aga!” 

Feet pounded below stairs. A 
hoarse whisper called: 

“Tor, the mob’s coming! Where’s 
Ewing?” 

Swift as a panther Aga sprang to¬ 
ward the stairwell, crouched. The man 
came racing up. As he reached the 
top, Aga pounced. The man went fly¬ 
ing through the air, landed with a 
thud and lay still. 

“Barricade the stairs!” Crum 
grated. 

The mob had reached the front of 
the warehouse as Crum and Aga began 
stacking the sacks of fertilizer about 
the stairhead. Then, with guns taken 
from the two dead thugs, they 



crouched behind the barricade as the 
mob came thundering into the ware¬ 
house and crowded about the foot of 
the steps—a sea of snarling faces, 
clubs and crowbars lifted shaking 
above it. 

“We know you caught him red- 
handed ! Give him to us and be quick!” 

“Men!” Crum tried to make himself 
heard above the clamor, “Ewing’s not 
guilty. He’s been framed. Give me 
time to prove it to you.” 

Shouts drowned him out. 

“Time! We’ve already waited too 
long! Where’s Tor? Tor, you can’t 
stop us. We’ll give you one minute.” 

Crum’s mind groped in a desperate 
quandary. He didn’t want to shoot 
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into the crowd of workers, most of 
whom were duped and misinformed 
and ignorant of the real nature of the 
crime which had been going on. If 
he could only tell them the Coast 
Guard was coming. But he couldn’t 
give that away! 

“Men,” Crum made a last appeal, 
“we can’t give you Ewing. Ewing is 
a government agent. If you murder 
him—” 

“It’s a lie, a stall!” a hoarse voice 
bawled. “Up and at ’em boys!” 

The mob charged wildly up the 
stairs. 

“Shoot only at the armed men,” 
Crum called to Aga. He spotted a 
guard who had been egging the others 
on, and shot him between the eyes. 
But the spilled blood only whetted 
the mob’s fury. Now they charged 
insanely, overthrowing the piled sacks 
with their rush, and swarmed to the 
landing. 

Aga, clubbing savagely with his 
gun barrel, was thrown back before 
the massed assault of clubs and crow¬ 
bars. Crum, fighting a desperate re¬ 
treat, was knocked down by the glanc¬ 
ing blow of a pick handle. He fell 
and the mob surged over him. Heavy 
feet kicked and pounded his body as 
they charged in a stampede toward the 
room where Ewing slumped in 
drugged helplessness. . . . 

“All over—too late!” the words 
dinned like hammer strokes at Crum’s 
half conscious brain as he tried to 
escape the trampling feet. 

Then suddenly above the clamor of 
the mob came sounds from outside. A 


volley of rifle shots rang out, followed 
by the swift stacatto chatter of ma¬ 
chine guns. A cry arose, was echoed 
by the mob inside: 

“The Coast Guard! The Coast 
Guard!” 

It reached Crum’s ears like a dis¬ 
tant echo. He was too far gone to 
know whether they had arrived in 
time to save Ewing and Aga. As for 
himself a black tride was already 
sweeping him into a painless sleep. 


CHAPTER VI 
“He Who Laughs Last” 


S HARP spikes were poking at 
Crum’s aching bones. He winced, 
muttered a protest, opened his eyes. 
The spikes were the fingers of a 
strange doctor feeling over his body. 

“No bones broken, luckily,” he 
heard. 

He looked around. He was still in 
the warehouse loft, but the mob was 
gone. Aga, heavily bandaged but on 
his feet, was staring down at him 
anxiously. Near him stood a man in 
the uniform of an officer of the Coast 
Guard. 

“I’m Captain Ware, Colonel, the 
man said. “You’ve earned your coun¬ 
try’s thanks tonight. Lucky you 
didn’t lose your life in doing it.” 

“You rounded up the gang?” Crum 
asked. 

“Yes, thanks to the fact that we 
were able to take them by surprise. 
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The freighter was taken into custody, 
and Garsin’s gang who were loading 
the boat were all, I think, captured or 
killed. They undoubtedly formed a 
big ring of Axis agents who smuggled 
cargoes out to foreign ports.” He 
paused. “But, Colonel, your message 
mentioned oil. We found no oil in 
this cargo. There was a certain amount 
of machinery, but otherwise only the 
fertilizer.” 

Crum smiled. 

“Yes, there was oil. It was the most 
important thing.” 

“But where, sir?” Ware looked be¬ 
wildered. 

“Why,” Crum said, “in the ferti¬ 
lizers, thousands of tons of which have 
probably already helped grease the 
dictators’ war machine. But if the 
Jester hadn’t been forced to kill 
Troll, I might have missed that 
secret.” 

H E asked for a cigarette, lighted 
it, and went on explaining. 
“Ewing, you see, had already 
learned that the Jester was operating 
from Gull Island again—this time as 
an Axis agent. And Ewing was work¬ 
ing on members of the Jester’s old 
gang who weren’t in the new set-up. 
That’s why the Jester was forced to 
murder them, and also contrive a way 
to cover up the gull-tattoo marks 
which would have given the police 
a lead, and caused other ex-members 
perhaps to be rounded up. 

“But aside from the fact that the 
Jester was an Axis agent, neither 
Ewing nor I knew what his exact 
game was until Troll was murdered. 
Up until then the Jester had evidently 
kept the sick old man ignorant of what 
was actually going on. But when 
Hosea ripped that sack open and 
stumbled on the fact that something 
was wrong with the fertilizer, he had 
to be killed.” 

"But I still don’t understand about 
the oil—” the officer broke in. 

“Neither did I, at first,” Crum ad¬ 
mitted, “though I did wonder about 
those black chunks with which the 
fertilizer was peppered. And then 
suddenly I remembered something 
which had happened during the last 
war. 


“A German scientist developed a 
method for smuggling oil from the 
United States which actually worked 
for a while. He did it by solidifying 
the oil with magnesium carbonate. 
The oil was then shipped to Den¬ 
mark under false manifests by cleverly 
impregnating fertilizer with it. 

"Once the memory struck me, I 
tested the theory in my laboratory 
and found it correct. For the solidi¬ 
fied oil can be easily extracted by put¬ 
ting the fertilizer in water and add¬ 
ing a benzine salts which causes the 
oil to float to the surface.” 

The officer gasped in amazement. 

“Well, you and Ewing both deserve 
medals for this night’s work. Luckily 
we got here in time to save him from 
that mob. We’ve sent him and the 
Troll girl by boat to a hospital in 
Coastlands. Both are suffering from 
overdoses of morphine, but the doctor 
says they’ll recover.” 

“And the Jester,” Crum asked, “did 
you get him?” 

“Never got a glimpse of him.” Ware 
frowned, shook his head. “The cap¬ 
tured gangsters all claimed that 
Garsin was their only boss.” 

“The Jester has them scared,” Crum 
said, “but Garsin was only his lieu¬ 
tenant. By the way, where are the 
members of the Troll household?” 

“Oh they showed up after the shoot¬ 
ing was over,” the officer said. “They 
told about how Garsin had rammed 
your trailer with a car and grabbed 
you. Apparently they ran off in op¬ 
posite directions and hid. Later they 
came down here to see what was going 
on.” 

“One of them at least was down 
here before then,” Crum said, “be¬ 
cause one of them is the Jester. Sup¬ 
pose you bring them all in here.” 

T HE officer seemed dubious but 
willing to oblige. He turned and 
went down stairs. Presently he re¬ 
turned, herding Dr. Belding, Nigel 
Dykes and Valdina Troll into the loft. 
All looked haggard^ weary and be¬ 
draggled. Crum studied their faces in¬ 
tently as they lined up before him. 

“Well,” he said, “we can take up 
where we left off at my trailer, unless 
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one of you will save us the trouble by 
confessing.” 

There was silence for a moment; 
then Nigel Dykes spoke. 

“Look here,” he said nervously, “I 
hope you haven’t got the fool idea that 
I’m mixed up in this Jester business 
just because I, well, I happen to have 
a prison record, which you may have 


“And I suppose he did,” Crum re¬ 
plied. “But I had already looked into 
those enevelopes, Belding, and was 
able to guess the criminal’s identity. 
For one of those envelopes—and only 
one—contained two kinds of hair. 
That was the ‘something queer’ which 
Lana was starting to tell me when she 
was attacked. There was black hair 
and blond hair—probably from a wig.” 


gotten wind of in some way. I ve tried 
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to keep it covered. Old Hosea was 
decent to me, and that’s why I tried 
to warn him he was being robbed. But 
as for this Axis-agent business, I had 
no idea—” 

“No I think we can eliminate you. 
Dykes,” Crum said. 

“How are you going to eliminate 
anyone,” Dennis Belding mumbled 
nervously. “You didn’t get to make a 
comparison of hairs there in your 
trailer. After the trailer was rammed 
I heard Garsin say he was going to 
destroy the samples.” 


Belding paled. 

“But some servant might have used 
my hairbrush—” 

“Perhaps, but it wasn’t in the en¬ 
velope marked with your name.” 
Crum turned to Valdina Troll. “It 
was in your envelope, Madam.” 

The woman faced him boldly, her 
strong face pale but defiant. 

“Perhaps a servant used my brush,” 
she said. “At any rate your guess as 
to the criminal’s identity is nothing 
more than that. It’s merely a supposi¬ 
tion since you admit that Garsin de- 
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stroyed the hairs you took from that 
painted corpse. So I don’t see that 
your absurd surmise is of any im¬ 
portance.” 

“And you seem very confident those 
hairs were destroyed,” Crum said. 
“Well, you’re clever and bold, Valdina 
Vare. But every warped brain like 
yours loses out at last. Masquerading 
as a man, you found success as an 
alien-smuggler. You set yourself up 
next as a tabloid siren and gained 
some notoriety, but you must have 
hankered for the wild outlaw life, and 
you must also have a twisted sym¬ 
pathy for Fascism to make this last 
tie-up. 

“You married Hosea Troll, not so 
much for his money, as for the oppor¬ 
tunity to serve your evil masters. It 
was he who now owned the island you 
knew so well. He also owned oil 
fields and the fertilizer factory—the 
combination was perfect. But the out¬ 
law strain in you wouldn’t allow you 
to remain in the background. You 
preferred to do your own killings, and 
tonight when you left those hairs—” 

“Talk all you please,” the woman 
sneered. “You can prove nothing.” 

Crum gave Aga a glance. 

“Pull off her wig!” he snapped. 

Valdina stepped quickly back, but 
Aga was even quicker. He grasped 
the golden wig and yanked it free. 
The sight revealed was grotesque. 
Valdina’s head was as bare as a bone 
except for a thin strip of dark hair in 
its middle which now fell forward 
over her brow in a black forelock. 

“You beast!” she flung at Aga. “I’ll 
kill you if you touch me again.” She 
turned to Crum. “Well, I wear a wig, 
what of it. And suppose my hair gives 
off a morphine reaction? Many people 
use morphine. Since those samples 
from the corpse were destroyed you 
can’t prove anything!” 

“You’re wrong there,” Crum smiled 
grimly. “The samples I took from 
the corpse were destroyed. But the 
sample I left in the paint should still 
be there. You see, since there was no 
officer present, I anticipated that 
there might later be a question as to 
whether the hairs I had actually came 
from the corpse. So, unnoticed I 
pressed one hair down into the lac¬ 


quer.” 

Valdina had paled, but she was still 
defiant. 

“And you think by measuring or 
noting the color of one hair you can 
convict me?” 

“Ah, but there’s more to it than 
that,” Crum said. “Science has per¬ 
fected a system which is almost as 
reliable as fingerprinting. In addi¬ 
tion to the other points of comparison, 
there is the medullary-index. To com¬ 
pute it you measure the diameter of a 
hair’s medulla, then measure the 
diameter. By such a process the 
chances of error are made so slight 
that—” 

Valdina had suddenly slumped. Her 
body folded forward, arms drooping. 
But as Aga sprang to catch her, one 
of her hands reached under the folds 
of her loose slacks and whipped out 
an automatic that had been cleverly 
hidden in a leg-holster. Without even 
straightening, she fired. 

The shot barely missed Aga’s body 
and creased a hot line across Crum’s 
neck before he could fling himself 
aside. Then, throwing bullets be¬ 
hind her, the woman raced for the win¬ 
dow at the loft’s end. It was open. 
She sprang through it in a hail of 
lead from Crum’s and the Coast 
Guardsman’s gun. 

It was a daring and desperate play, 
worthy of the twisted genius of the 
woman who had cheated the law for 
so long. And she might have escaped 
even then. But on the loading plat¬ 
form beneath the window had been 
piled the contraband machinery taken, 
along with the oil-impregnated ferti¬ 
lizer, from one of her own boats. She 
struck it instead of the platform, and 
the government was spared her execu¬ 
tion. 

C RUM saw both Lana Troll and 
Ewing at the hospital the follow¬ 
ing day and received the grateful 
thanks of both. Ewing’s chief in the 
F. B. I. had visited him and had left 
the young man with a beaming smile 
on his face. Lana, also well on the 
way to recovery, was happy too, 
though the loss of her father had left 
traces of sadness on her lovely face. 
“Of course,” she told Crum, “Mark 
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and I are going to be married soon, 
but neither of us can decide what 
we’ll do with the island.” 

“Then why not,” Crum suggested, 
“turn it over to Uncle Sam.” 

“The very thing!” Lana said. 
“And that way the money already 
spent on improvements won’t be 
wasted. But how am I going to re¬ 
pay you?” 

“Well,” Crum said, “to have done 
my country a service is reward enough 
in itself. However, if you’d feel bet¬ 
ter, I’ll replace the broken instruments 


in my trailer and send the bill to you.” 

Lana protested that the price was 
too little, but Crum would accept no 
more—not even her invitation to be 
her guest for a while on the island. 
Already his trailer had been made fit 
to travel, and already a telegram had 
reached him, bearing an appeal and 
the promise of the sort of mystery 
which always made the scientist-de¬ 
tective bristle to the challenge of ad¬ 
venture. After enough rest and 
sleep to fit them for travel, he and 
Aga were on the road again. 
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DEATH 

CHAPTER I 
Road to Murder 

Y UCCA SPRINGS was a resort 
far out on the desert, the ex¬ 
cuse for its existence being a 
few scattered palms, a rivulet bound¬ 
ing out of a nearby foothill, and a 
group of unhappy yucca trees. The 
sparse population evinced no small 
amount of interest when Dagby 
Sloan’s green coupe swept into the 
main street from the highway to the 
east. Sloan did not seem tired as he 
stepped out of the car in front of the 
Yucca Springs Pharmacy & Soda 
Fountain. 

There was speed in the casual move¬ 
ment of his slim legs. Three young 
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women, pretty and, in deference to the 
temperature, largely uncovered, were 
seated at the counter. Sloan spoke di¬ 
rectly to the soda fountain attendant. 

Even if the girls had found nothing 
of interest in his trim figure, or his 
pleasant features, his voice would have 
captured quick attention. It was a 
very soft voice, musical, a little high. 
It was as deceptive as the cheerful in¬ 
nocuousness of his somewhat easy¬ 
going manner. 

“Boy, I’m looking for the Spraggle 
place,” he said. 

“The Spraggle place? Yes, sir,” 
said the attendant. “There’s a small 
road running toward the hills. About 
a quarter of a mile it turns south. You 
Sloan as he pushed 
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just follow that road. It’s the only 
road there is, and it doesn’t go any 
place except the Spraggle estate. It’s 
about forty miles, sir.” 

In a few moments Dagby Sloan had 
done the quarter mile stretch and 
had turned south. It was early eve¬ 
ning, about eight o’clock, and dark. 
To his right were the foothills. On 
the left was the limitless desert. The 
road, narrow but in fair condition, ran 
along the bottom of the hills, a wind¬ 
ing enigma. 

Dagby Sloan was not driving fast 
now. His eyes were fixed intently 
ahead. And presently, around a bend, 
a small fire flamed fitfully in the dark¬ 
ness just off the road. 

Sloan stopped a few yards short of 
the fire. 
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A figure emerged from the brush 
and approached the car, tentatively. 
The headlights revealed a young man 
in the tan uniform of a chauffeur. 

“So you’re Tom Tremp, eh?” Sloan 
said. 

“Yes, sir.” The youth grinned. 
“You’re Mr. Sloan?” 

“Right. Step in and we’ll get 
going.” 

The chauffeur got in and the car 
shot forward. Presently Sloan spoke: 

“Okay, boy. What’s the story?” 

“I don’t know anything, sir,” the 
young man said. “Only what Mr. 
Spraggle said to tell you. He—” 

“Wait,” Sloan cut in. “I want a line 
on Spraggle himself. I left Frisco in 
such a hurry, I had no time to check 
him. This is Willard Spraggle, eh? 



the Secret Beneath a Mysterious Shroud! 
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The guy who was in the big money 
back in New York?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Spraggle is still in 
the big money, sir, although not ac¬ 
tive in business. Three years ago he 
sold out most of his interests for about 
thirty millions. His nerves were bad, 
and he wanted to get away from it all.” 

“He’s certainly far enough away out 
here,” Sloan said drily. 

“Yes, sir. This road was an old In¬ 
dian trail and he fixed it up. Forty 
miles of it. At the end of the trail, on 
the site of an old Indian camp, he built 
a small estate.” 

“Must be afraid of something.” 

“I don’t know, sir,” Tom Tremp 
said. “Anyhow, he’s certainly upset 
about something now. He phoned you 
long distance after he’d maneuvered 
everyone else out of the house.” 

“What’s he nervous about?” 

“I don’t know, sir. He’s been espe¬ 
cially bad for a month now. He’s been 
even worse since a man was killed 
here a few days ago.” 

“Ah! Tell me about that.” 

“Not much to tell. A half-breed, 
named Willie, was found on the es¬ 
tate, dead. His head was badly 
crushed. There seemed to be no rea¬ 
son for it.” 

“What hit him?” 

“No trace of a weapon, sir.” 

Dagby Sloan urged the car forward 
and continued his questions. 

“So a half-breed named Willie, 
gets bopped, and a multi-millionaire 
gets excited. Did Willie work for 
Spraggle?” 

“No, sir. Willie sometimes worked 
for Mr. Spraggle’s neighbor.” 

“So Spraggle has a neighbor?” 

“Just one, sir. The only one in 
many miles. He was there long before 
Mr. Spraggle came. I understand that 
Mr. Spraggle tried to buy him out, but 
he wouldn’t sell. He’s a queer fellow 
named Pensho, sir. An artist. He—” 

“We’ll find out about Pensho later. 
Now, Spraggle gave me instructions 
over the phone for picking you up. 
That means there’s something he 
wanted you to tell me.” 

“Yes, sir. He thought someone was 
coming into the house while he was 
phoning you, so he had to cut it short. 


He asked me to meet you and tell you 
he doesn’t want it known that he sent 
for you. He wants you to give the im¬ 
pression that this visit is your idea.” 

“Not bad,” said Sloan. “Anything 
else?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Spraggle suggests 
that you pretend to be making a call 
in relation to the Marshton matter.” 

“The Marshton matter?” 

“That’s just an old business deal, 
and Mr. Spraggle thought you could 
appear to be representing some other 
interest. Just a stall, sir.” 

LOAN turned to look at the young 
fellow. 

“Maybe it’ll do.” He smiled a little. 
“Boy, you use rather hifalutin lingo 
for a chauffeur.” 

Tom Tremp fidgeted. 

“I—I went to Stanford.” 

“College lad! You don’t need to 
apologize. How come you took this 
job?” 

“Even a college man has to eat.” 

“Do you like your boss?” 

“Mr. Spraggle pays me well,” Tom 
replied. 

“He seems to trust you, too.” 

“Mr. Spraggle is not a trusting 
type,” Tom Tremp said wearily. “He 
merely distrusts me a little less than 
he does the others.” 

“So you like your job?” Sloan per¬ 
sisted. 

“Well, a fellow has to—” 

“Sure, he has to eat,” Sloan con¬ 
ceded. “But there’s maybe something 



else that keeps you on the job, eh?” 
He waited, but Tom was silent. “So 
there’s something on your mind, too.” 

Presently they drove through a big 
iron gate. Stretching away into the 
darkness was a tall iron fence. 

“Does it go all the way around the 
estate?” Sloan asked. 

“Yes, sir. The estate is about two 
miles square. Mr. Spraggle usually 
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has guards at the entrance. There 
were two of them, and he fired them 
both the day after Willie was killed.” 

“Why?” 

“Just suspicious of them.” 

“Any reason for the suspicion?” 

“Not that I know of, sir.” 

They drove through half a mile of 
carefully arranged desert shrubbery 
to an immense adobe house whose 
lines were broken by wide verandas 
and small patios. A heavy quiet hung 
over the place. Tom Tremp slipped 
away to his own quarters and Dagby 
Sloan assaulted the front door. 

The butler who admitted Sloan was 
magnificent of manner, but pale of 
face and dead of eye. He took him to 
a room in which was complete silence. 
Presently a man came through the 
door. He tripped daintily toward 
Sloan. He was a small man, very thin. 
His grey eyes were as bright as if they 
had been shellacked. 

“You’re not Spraggle?” Sloan said. 

“No, indeed," said the man. “I’m his 
secretary, James Quinn. Mr. Spraggle 
is not well. You are the Dagby Sloan 
we read about in the papers, I take it?” 

“You may take it?. I’m working on 
the Marshton affair, and I want to see 
Spraggle about it.” 

“You may be free with me, Mr. 
Sloan.” 

A door banged, and a man of about 
sixty walked rapidly toward them. 
He was short and stocky, and his 
ample mustache seemed to supplement 
his already thinning hair. “What’s 
this about, Quinn?” he demanded. 

The secretary became less forward. 

“A Mr. Sloan to see you, sir. Mr. 
Dagby Sloan. A private investigator. 
Something about the Marshton mat¬ 
ter. I told him I’d take care of it, 
but—” 

“The Marshton matter?” Willard 
Spraggle peered at Sloan from under 
a worried frown. “Take care of it my¬ 
self. Come with me, Mr. Sloan. See 
that we’re not disturbed, Quinn.” 

Spraggle took Sloan into another 
room. He carefully bolted the door. 
Then he went to the hall door and 
locked it. He crossed to the window 
and made sure that it was fastened, 
and drew down the blind. 


CHAPTER II 
No One Will Talk 


E VIDENTLY the room was an 
office. Files, typewriters, a dic¬ 
taphone and other paraphernalia were 
placed about the room. A huge flat- 
topped desk squatted in the center. 
Willard Spraggle, once captain of in¬ 
dustry, still master of millions, stood 
on one side of the desk. 

However, there was something in 
his eye which said that he was not the 
captain of his soul, not master of his 
nerves. He spoke in a jerky manner: 

“Mr. Sloan, you are to stay here a 
week. From time to time I’ll have 
talks with you, ostensibly about the 
so-called Marshton matter. You un¬ 
derstand the Marshton matter means 
nothing?” 

Sloan understood it. 

“A room next to my bedroom will 
be assigned you,” Spraggle continued. 
“You are to stay in it except when I 
require your presence. Your compen¬ 
sation will be five hundred dollars.” 

Sloan put on his hat and started to¬ 
ward the door. 

“Where are you going?” Spraggle 
said sharply. 

Sloan looked at him. Spraggle was 
at least sixty, a fact which had no 
qualifying effect on Sloan’s manner 
of address. He said: 

“Boy, you’ve got the wrong man.” 
“But you’re the man I want!” 

“In that case, I’ll stay in my room 
only when I want to.” Sloan wagged 
his head gently. “I’ll talk to you at 
my pleasure. I’ll talk to anyone else 
I feel like. I’ll come and go as I 
please. And I’ll set my own price, 
which will be five thousand.” 
“Nonsense!” 

“Good day, sir!" 

“Wait!” It was a cry of panic. 
Spraggle suddenly crumpled. He sank 
into a chair and whispered: “Make 
your own terms.” 

“You’re in a bad way, boy,” Sloan 
said. “Better tell me.” 

“I—I can’t.” 

“Then what the devil do you want 
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me to do? I have to have a lead.” 

“Just stay here—here in the house.” 

“Can’t you tell me anything?” 

“You—you might listen for voices 
—especially at night.” 

“Voices, eh? What do the voices 
say?” 

“I—I can’t tell you.” 

“What d’you want me to do about 
them?” 

“See where they come from—if you 
can. Then tell me.” He waved his 
hands futilely. “That’s all. Just 
voices.” 

Dagby Sloan got up and looked di¬ 
rectly at the old man. 

“I don’t like you, Spraggle,” he 
said. “You don’t look like a sound 
tomato to me. But, on my terms. I’ll 
stay. Where’s that room?” 

Spraggle pressed a desk button, and 
a moment later unlocked the hall door 
to admit a servant who came in answer 
to his ring. 

“Frank,” said Spraggle, “this is Mr. 
Sloan. He is to have the room next 
to my bedroom. See that Warren 
takes care of him.” 

Frank nodded and held the door 
open. He was a powerful brute. His 
eyes were small and dull, his nose, 
short. His mouth was very wide, like 
the slot in a mail box. 

Sloan strolled to the door. He 
stumbled, and bumped against Frank. 
“Bodyguard, eh?” he said. Then his 
hand brushed over Frank’s jacket. 
“Gun in a shoulder holster. Nice 
place—but don’t try it on me, boy. 
Where’s this Warren?” 

Frank closed the door. He went 
down the hall and came back with a 
sturdy middle-aged woman. 

“This here’s Warren,” he said. 
‘She’ll fix you up.” 

The room assigned to Sloan was on 
the second floor near the north end 
of the house. It was about the size 
of a small city hall. Warren, obviously 
the house-keeper, left him there. His 
bag and suitcase were sent up from 
his car. 

Dagby Sloan went to the window. 
The moon, high in the eastern sky, 
was very large. A queer place, this. 
Forty miles from the nearest spot on 
any map. The moon threw strange 


formless lights over the distant hills 
and across the desert. 

About a hundred yards away, at an 
angle, Sloan could see another build¬ 
ing. He couldn’t follow its lines very 
well, but it seemed different, unusual. 
Tom Tremp had mentioned Spraggle’s 
one neighbor, the artist, Pensho. That 
would be Pensho’s place. 

S LOAN opened the window, peered 
down. It was a long drop, but a 
heavy creeping vine covered the wall. 

He crossed the room. The telephone 
on the table against the inner wall 
was a beautiful silvered instrument. 
Sloan pressed one of the buttons near 
it, and asked to see Warren, the house¬ 
keeper. 

Warren came promptly. She had 
an efficient look. Her face was square, 
and her eyes cold. 

“Lady, a few instructions,” Sloan 
said pleasantly: “I’m going out to 
look around the estate. I’ll be gone 
about two hours—maybe more. At 
midnight I want you to have a lunch 
sent up. Cold meat, sandwiches, 
plenty of good American cheese, at 
least a pint of California olives and 
a large pot of coffee.” 

“Very well, sir,” Warren said 
coolly. 

Sloan took a flashlight out of his 
suitcase, and put on his hat. 

“That’s all, lady. At midnight.” 
After the house-keeper left, Sloan 
turned out all the lights except a small 
desk lamp. He walked softly to the 
door, stepped out into the hall, and 
closed his door briskly. The second 
floor corridor seemed deserted, as did 
the downstairs hall. He descended 
the stairs noiselessly, opened the front 
door, and emerged on the desert- 
scented night. 

On the top step he stood very still 
for a few moments. As far as he 
could see, the estate was a mass of 
cultivated desert growth cut through 
in every direction by irregular paths. 

Sloan strode down the steps and 
along one of the nearer walks. At a 
bend in the walk he stopped and 
lighted a cigarette. He let the match 
flare boldly. He went on, making sev¬ 
eral turns. 
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He stopped abruptly, turned back, 
walking more rapidly. Leather rustled 
against gravel. Sloan glimpsed a 
vanishing form. Again, he turned and 
walked with speed. Taking different 
paths, he rounded the house. 

Under his own window, he tested 
the wall vine. It was a very stout vine. 
In a few moments Sloan was slipping 
back into his room through the win¬ 
dow. 

He made for a closet in a far corner 
of his room. He waited there, motion¬ 
less, for some time. The closet door 
was open, but not over an inch. 

Suddenly, the corridor door was 
opened cautiously. Someone slipped 
into the room. Sloan waited a little 
while, then pushed open the closet 
door and said: 

“Good evening. May I help?” 

A young woman gasped and 
straightened. She withdrew her fin¬ 
gers from Sloan’s handbag. 

“I—I’m sorry, sir. I—” 

“You thought I was out. Sit down 
and let’s talk.” 

She shook her head. She was short 
and trim, and had a head of nut-brown 
hair. It struck Sloan that he hadn’t 
seen any nut-brown hair for a long 
time. A pleasant face, yet there was 
much determination in the chin, and 
even a hint of bitterness in the glint 
of the blue-grey eyes. 

“No, sir. I’d better be going,” she 
said abruptly. 

Sloan was now between her and the 
door. 

“Sit down, honey.” He smiled. 

Her mouth flattened. Her eye 
flashed. A small automatic came from 
the folds of her uniform. 

“Let me go,” she said through 
clenched teeth. 

Sloan swept the gun from her hand, 
easily. “Sit down,” he said softly, “or 
I might call old man Spraggle.” 

The girl sat on the edge of the bed. 

“Nice,” Sloan said. “Well, you ap¬ 
pear to be a servant. I figured that if 
I told old Iron-Jaw Warren I’d be 
out for a couple of hours, it’d get 
around among the help. You’re a 
maid, eh? I wondered if there were 
any servants in on this.” 

The eyes flashed again. 


“In on what?” 

“Whatever it is,” Sloan said, smil¬ 
ing. “I admit I don’t know much. No 
one talks. No one trusts me—no one 
trusts anyone. Funny thing for me 
to be wasting time on. It’s a nice 
large case—but I don’t know what it 
is. What’s your name, honey?” 

“You could find that out easily. It’s 
Lydia Bonnie.” 

“Lydia? Very nice. You’re down 
on the rolls as Lydia, but what’s the 
right one?” 

“Oh, why don’t you let me go!” 

Dagby Sloan thought for a moment. 

“Okay, Lydia. I’ve got you tagged. 
On your way!” 

The girl sighed with relief. She 
got up and walked rapidly to the door. 
Sloan bowed, and returned her gun. 

At the door she turned. 

“Do you intend to report this?” 

“Not now,” Sloan said. “What 
would happen if I told Warren that 
you were here with me?” 

The girl stared angrily. Then, a 
sudden flash of merriment came to her 
eyes. “Warren,” she said, “would be 
frightfully jealous.” 

S HE closed the door quietly behind 
her. Sloan stared at the closed 
door, then he strolled around the 
room, eyes searching, fingers probing 
all the corners—everywhere. There 
didn’t seem to be anything significant. 
Yet, he felt, there had to be something. 

He went to the closet in which he 
had been concealed, and turned on the 
light. It was filled with bare coat 
hangers. There were plenty of shelves, 
but all were clear—except the top one. 

On the top shelf, almost out of 
sight, was a stack of papers—ordinary, 
thick, brown butcher paper, cut about 
a foot square. 

Dagby Sloan sat in a chair near the 
window and lighted a cigarette. It 
would be an hour before his midnight 
lunch came. Then he raised the blind 
a little. The small light of the desk 
lamp did not reach him, and he sat 
in the darkness. 

It seemed very quiet, very still, out 
there in that garish garden. Beyond 
the Spraggle shrubbery, were the 
queer outlines of that other building. 
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the home of Spraggle’s neighbor, Pen- 
sho. 

Sloan lighted another cigarette. He 
shook the match out quickly. The 
sounds out in the garden were faint. 
Beyond some yuccas Sloan glimpsed 
a slender figure, moving fast. It was 
going in the general direction of Pen- 
sho’s building. Suddenly the figure 
halted and hung motionless against 
the shadows. 

A shot came and its sound was pe¬ 
culiar, lop-sided, as if the spreading 
desert on one side was trying to carry 
it away, while the hills on the other 
strove to hold it together: a half-dead 
sound, a half-lost sound. 

The figure dropped on the path. 

“Ah!” Dagby Sloan murmured, and 
got up. He waited a few moments, 
until someone else came running along 
the path. Then he hurried down to 
the garden. 

The young chauffeur, Tom Tremp, 
was leaning over the body. 

“It’s Mr. Spraggle’s secretary, 
James Quinn,” he gasped. “He’s dead, 
all right. Shot in the side.” 

“What do you know about this, 
boy?” Sloan said abruptly. 

“Me? Why, nothing.” 

“You got here in a hurry.” 

“Yes, sir. I have my quarters in a 
cabin by the garages. It’s not far 
from here. I heard the shot and ran.” 

“Why the rush?” 

“Oh, I—well, it’s just an uneasy 
feeling one gets around here—as if 
something might happen any time.” 

“Here comes Spraggle,” Sloan said. 

Spraggle was puffing and the dress¬ 
ing gown over his pajamas billowed 
behind him. The bodyguard, Frank, 
was with him. Trembling, Spraggle 
peered down. “Good God!” he cried. 
“Quinn!” His head swayed. “Prob¬ 
ably shot from over toward Pensho’s 
place.” 

“No,” said Dagby Sloan. 

Spraggle looked at him sharply. 
“Why not?” 

“I saw Quinn from my window up¬ 
stairs. If he’d been shot from over 
that way I’d have seen some kind of a 
flash.” 

“Maybe you just missed it.” 

“I don’t miss things like that, boy. 


That shot was fired either from up 
close to the house or from inside.” 

“You have suspicions?” Spraggle 
queried uneasily. 

“Well, my young friend Tom 
Tremp was here first!” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” 
Tom said indignantly. 

Spraggle was thoughtful. “That’s 
an idea,” he muttered. “You’d better 
go to your quarters, young man, and 
stay there.” 

Tom looked disappointedly at Sloan 
and slouched away. 

The magnificent dead-eyed butler 
came down the walk. Spraggle spoke 
to him sharply: 

“You told the servants to stay in the 
house?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you’ll have to phone that 
sheriff again.” 

“At once, sir.” 

“Then come back, and help Frank 
carry Quinn to his room.” 

The butler trod silently away. 

Sloan turned to Spraggle: 

“So you like the sheriff?” 

“I can handle him.” 

“He came out to see about Willie, 
the half-breed?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did he come to any conclusion?” 

“No,” Spraggle said. “There wasn’t 
any. No motive for killing Willie. 
The sheriff couldn’t even figure how 
it was done. Willie’s head was bashed 
—a terrific blow.” 

“And no weapon?” 

“No weapon.” 

“But there’s always a weapon,” 
Sloan said. “The night is beautiful. 
I’m taking a nice long walk.” 


CHAPTER III 
The Mysterious Mission 


» AGBY SLOAN took the walk. 

He strolled the many paths 
through the garden, and presently, he 
found the garages. Five of them. 
Tom Tremp’s cabin was a neat little 
place at the end of the line. A light 
showed in a high window. Sloan 
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tapped on the door. 

After a moment’s pause Tom’s voice 
came: 

“Who’s there?” 

Sloan told him. 

The next pause was longer. Then 
a key turned in the lock and the door 
opened. Sloan went in. 

“Say,” Tom blurted, “you had no 
right to make me out a killer.” 

Sloan started to speak, but a sound 
interrupted him—a sort of click, like 
a door latch. Then, silence. Sloan 
continued: 

“You can get into the next garage 
from here without going outside, eh, 
boy?” 

"Why—er—yes, sir.” 

"So, you just had a visitor. And 
the visitor just left!” 

“No! I—of course not.” 

“Okay. You see, boy, I’m something 
like Spraggle. I can’t find anyone 
around here I can trust.” 

“Well,” Tom said sullenly, “what 
do you want?” 

“You know where Willie’s body was 
found. Take me there.” 

“All right.” 

The youth’s face was troubled. He 
led Sloan across the grounds for 
some distance. Presently, he stopped 
just inside a fence. 

“It was right here,” he said. “Right 
near that clump of wild tobacco 
plants.” 

“This is a long way from Pensho’s 
place,” Sloan said. 

“Yes, sir. The other side of the 
estate. Two miles.” 

“Any reason for Willie being 
there?” 

“None that anyone knows.” 

“Who found Willie’s body?” 

“One of the gardeners, in the morn¬ 
ing.” Tom looked anxiously at Sloan. 
“You think that Willie’s murder and 
Quinn’s are connected?” 

“Very likely.” 

“You mean the same man killed 
both?” 

“I don’t mean that at all, boy.” 
Sloan took Tom’s arm. “What do you 
know about the fire?” 

“Fire! What fire?” 

“I walked around the place not long 
ago,” Sloan said. “Just north of here 


is a vacant piece of ground, on the 
edge of the estate. About an acre. 
Nothing growing on it.” 

“I know the place. Mr. Spraggle 
just had it cleared for some improve¬ 
ment.” 

“Okay. There was a fire on it re¬ 
cently, about six feet across. Black¬ 
ened ground and charred sticks. Some¬ 
body had a fire.” , 

“I know nothing about it, sir,” Tom 
shook his head. “Funny, that Willie 
should build a fire there.” 

“Maybe Willie didn’t,” said Dagby 
Sloan as they started back across the 
estate. 

Sloan went up to his room. A mo¬ 
ment later, there was a knock on his 
door and a servant came in with his 
midnight lunch. He was a young man, 
rather handsome in a simpering, 
meek sort of way. He placed a tray 
on the table. 

“You’re a stranger to me,” Sloan 
said. 

“I’m the second man, Swan. At 
your service, sir. Anything I may do 
for you, sir?” 

Sloan gazed at him with interest. 

“Sure,” he said. “The name is Swan, 
eh? Well, I want a good night’s sleep. 
Wake me up at nine o’clock.” 

“Indeed, yes, sir. Anything else, 
sir?” 

“Get out of here!” 

Swan backed out and Dagby Sloan 
went to sleep. But he was dressed and 
out in the garden at dawn. 

H E walked swiftly through the 
chill semi-darkness toward Pen¬ 
sho’s place. He came to a fence and 
vaulted. About fifty yards from the 
fence stood the building. 

When he was at least thirty feet 
from the building Sloan stopped, and 
waited silently. The path that ran 
around the building never seemed to 
get closer to it, except at one point— 
the front door. It was a building un¬ 
like any that Sloan had ever seen. 

An odor smote his nostrils—a pecu¬ 
liar odor. It might have been smoke, 
but not ordinary smoke. And he 
couldn’t see any smoke. 

Suddenly a quiet, queerly ingratiat¬ 
ing voice just behind him said: 
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“Good morning, sir.” 

Sloan swung about. The man was 
short and wiry, and his English foot¬ 
ball shorts left his knobby knees ex¬ 
posed. He was wearing sandals. His 
deeply tanned face was scrawny. His 
eyes were as alive and bright in the 
murky dawn as a cat’s at night. 

“So you’re Pensho!” Sloan said. 

“Ah! So you’ve heard of me! And 
you?” 

“The name is Dagby Sloan.” 

Pensho politely bent his neck. 

“You look like a man of con¬ 
sequence, Mr. Sloan. Perhaps, if I 
read the newspapers, I should know 
you. But I do not read newspapers. 
You are up quite early.” 

“Your place here made me curious.” 

“So? It’s an old mission. Unfinished, 
of course.” 

“A mission?” 

Pensho warmed to his subject. 

“Early in the last century, sir, some 
Indian neophytes were attached to the 
great mission at San Gabriel. They 
were Cahuillas. It so happened that 
a branch of the tribe lived on this very 
spot, and one of the friars at San 
Gabriel conceived the idea of building 
a new mission here. 

“He received the benediction of his 
superiors and started out with a few 
followers. It was, of course, quite a 
long trip, but he finally arrived and 
started construction. He made sub¬ 
stantial progress where there was 
trouble.” 

“Bad Indians, eh?” 

“Perhaps so. At any rate, the build¬ 
ing suddenly ceased. The good friar 
vanished. Even the Indians dribbled 
away. The partly completed mission 
began to assume the aspects of a ruin. 
In time it was lost to the outside 
world. The whole enterprise is 
shrouded in mystery and there is no 
reliable historical data available.” 

“You live here?” Sloan asked. 

“I acquired the place ten years ago. 
I am an artist, sir. My health called 
for an isolated spot in desert country 
and this also suited my peculiar tem¬ 
perament. I stumbled on this spot by 
accident. It delighted me and I ac¬ 
quired it for practically nothing.” 

Sloan’s sweeping hand indicated the 


thirty-foot space between the path and 
the building. It was crowded with 
weird plants of all sizes and shapes. 

“What’s all this?” 

“Cactus, Mr. Sloan,” Pensho 
chuckled. “My special interest! For 
years I’ve been gathering and cultivat¬ 
ing cactus of all kinds. It is amazing, 
the number of varieties—over three 
thousand, some say.” Pensho’s eyes 
gleamed. “And they all stick!” 

“Stick?” 

“They stick, they jab, they pene¬ 
trate ! These plants are equipped with 
innumerable needles, and they stick! 
Ah, how they stick! The cactus 
sticker is unique, Mr. Sloan. It is al¬ 
most as if it will leave the plant be¬ 
fore you even touch it, in its anxiety 
to penetrate your flesh!” 

“Nice,” Sloan replied. “So what 
would happen if I should try to reach 
that wall from here?” 

Pensho laughed heartily. 

“You probably would never make it, 
Mr. Sloan. But, if you did, you’d be 
howling in agony. Cactus needles 
don’t stay on the plant, you know. Oh, 
no! They enter the flesh and they 
stay there!” 

AGBY SLOAN strolled toward 
the back end of the building. 
Pensho trotted after him. 

“This back end is open, eh?” Sloan 
asked. 

“The rear wall wasn’t quite fin¬ 
ished.” 

“It’d be easy to get in the building 
from this end—except for the cactus, 
eh?” 

“Except for the cactus,” agreed Pen¬ 
sho. “All one variety at this end. 
Opuntias. Several feet high and very 
close together. They would tear you 
to pieces if you tried to get through!” 

“Then the only way to get close to 
the building is by way of your front 
door.” 

“Precisely.” 

Sloan smiled down at Pensho. 

“I’m interested.” 

Pensho smiled back. 

“Won’t you permit me? I’d be de¬ 
lighted to show you my quarters.” 

They followed the path to the front 
door. It was a very wide door, but low, 
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and it was locked. Pensho unlocked 
it and darted inside. Within was a 
fascinating mess of furnishings in dis¬ 
array. Chairs and tables and a couch 
were to be found in this front room. 
The walls were covered with paintings 
of desert subjects. The only light came 
through a high stained glass window. 

“I have only one other room,” ex¬ 
plained Pensho. “It is adjoining here. 
Just a little place to cook in.” 

Sloan was looking at another door 
leading from the large room. It was 
a huge slab, at least seven feet square. 
Its weight would be enormous. 

Pensho, watching him, said: 

“Ah, yes. That, Mr. Sloan, is the 
door to the main part of the building. 
Unfortunately it is locked.” 

“Locked?” 

“Permanently. When I first came 
here there was a very large key for 
that door. But the key vanished. As¬ 
tounding, isn’t it?” 

“And that door hasn’t been opened 
since?” 

“Not for nearly ten years, Mr. 
Sloan.” Pensho shrugged. “But it 
really doesn’t matter. Nothing but 
ruins beyond that door anyway.” 

Sloan eyed Pensho keenly. 

“You mean that in ten years no one 
has been in that part of the building?” 

“Not a soul, Mr. Sloan,” Pensho said 
solemnly. 

A small stool squatted against the 
wall directly opposite the great door 
and Sloan sat on it. His eyes were 
now almost on a level with the giant 
key-hole. No light came through that 
key-hole. Obviously, it had been 
plugged from the other side. Sloan 
said suddenly: 

“What about Willie?” 

Pensho’s eyes stopped their perpet¬ 
ual motion. He spoke politely: 

“Ah, Willie. What about Willie?” 

“Well, he got bumped off, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yes. Poor Willie! Very sad, Mr. 
Sloan. A little queer, was Willie. 
Naturally. But I understood him. A 
lonely soul, Mr. Sloan. And so am I. 
Two lonely souls—” 

“He worked for you, eh?” 

“Oh, a little. He helped me. With 
the cactus, mostly. He understood 


cactus, Willie did. Few people do.” 

“Why should they?" Sloan said. 
“When did you see him last?” 

“Just a few hours before his death, 
Mr. Sloan. He left here to return to 
his hut in the hills. The next morning 
I heard he was dead.” 

“Have you any idea who did it?” 

Pensho cocked his ear upward, re¬ 
flectively. His voice came down con¬ 
fidentially: 

“Well, Willie was found on the 
Spraggle property. Queer people over 
there, Mr. Sloan! Very queer. Who 
knows?” 

“Sure, who knows!” Sloan got up. 
“Well, thanks for the visit.” 

“You’re not going yet, Mr. Sloan?” 

Sloan ducked when he reached the 
door, and then he said. 

“I like you, boy. But you’re an aw¬ 
ful liar.” 


CHAPTER IV 
Eppers Earns a Tidy Sum 


A NOTHER row of mesquite trees 
lined the fence over which 
Sloan vaulted in returning to the 
Spraggle place. Like most mesquites, 
they were low and looked as if some 
giant hand had been pressing them 
down from above. Sloan dodged un¬ 
der some branches. A harsh voice 
stopped him. There were two men 
standing nearby, and one said: 
“Wait, pal.” 

They were both holding guns, so 
Sloan waited. They were well dressed 
in dark brown. They looked more like 
night club than desert, except for the 
fact that their tailored suits were dusty 
and torn. 

“Boys,” said Sloan, “you’re a long 
way from home.” 

“Two darn far,” said the owner of 
the trolley-voice. “And we ain’t got 
much time. So talk.” 

“Sure,” Sloan said. “It’s a nice warm 
morning. The desert is full of cactus. 
There’s millions of lizards and—” 
“Skip that. Where’s the box?” 
Sloan gazed at him placidly. 

“Box! What box?” 
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“What box!” He turned to his pal. 
“Did you hear that, Joe?” 

The one called Joe scowled gloomi¬ 
ly- 

“Maybe,” he said, “we better just 
dump him right here, Jake. He don’t 
look like he wants to talk. Maybe if 
we just dumped him and went over 
him—” 

“But won’t you tell me about this 
box?” cut in Sloan. “I don’t know 
much. I’m just a poor shamus—” 

“We know that, growled Joe. “So 
was Barstow.” 

“Barstow? Never heard of him.” 

Jake seemed puzzled. So did Joe. 
Then Jake said: 

“Hell, it was in the papers about 
Barstow.” 

“Like my friend Pensho, I don’t 
read papers.” 

“But you musta heard about Bar¬ 
stow. He was a private dick, up here 
working for old Spraggle. He got 
bumped.” 

“So you bumped poor Barstow!” 

“Heck, no. We wasn’t around. We 
figured old Spraggle himself for that 
job.” 

“Seems to be a nice place for private 
dicks.” Sloan smiled. “Did Spraggle 
get into trouble over it?” 

“Naw. Said it was suicide. A billion 
bucks wouldn’t have no trouble over 
bumping a lously shamus. Suicide! 
Haw! Haw!” 

“Very amusing,” Sloan said. “But 
what—” 

“This guy ain’t telling us anything, 
Jake,” complained Joe. 

“That’s right.” Jake frowned. “Now, 
listen. We know you, see? You’re 
Dagby Sloan, the well-known detec¬ 
tive, like they say in the papers. You 
ain’t here for nothing. You’re trying 
to poke your paws into our sack, see? 
You get a chance to talk. Now, where’s 
the box?” 

“Boys,” said Dagby Sloan, “I can 
understand your knowing I came here, 
because you probably saw me go 
through Yucca Springs. But how did 
you know who I was—unless some¬ 
one in the house phoned you?” 

“You do the talking.” 

“You’re the only one around here 
that’s given me straight stuff, boy. I 


love it. Just keep on—” 

“I got a rod that talks pretty, too. 
Listen. We got the drop on you. We’re 
all by ourselves. We can take you any 
time we want to. Trees and stuff all 
around and no one can see us. So we’ll 
give you one minute to tell us where 
the box is.” 

“Or else?” said Sloan, pleasantly. 

“Or else!” 

Jake had painted the picture ac¬ 
curately. They could probably get 
away with it. They were in a clear 
space, a rough circle of mesquites and 
shrubbery around them. Jake and Joe 
were facing Sloan. From the broken 
trail, Sloan judged they had come in 
from the north. Around the west side 
of the circle was a row of shrubbery 
more irregular in size and kind than 
the rest. 

“Okay, boys,” Sloan said cheerfully. 
“You win. I had the box with me!” 

The two gunmen stared. Jake said: 
“Where is it?” 

“I saw you first, so I pitched it over 
in there!” Sloan pointed to the shrub¬ 
bery. Jake and Joe backed toward it, 
eagerly. Sloan followed rapidly and 
said: “I’ll show you.” 

Joe had turned to peer into the 
srubbery and Sloan raised his right 
foot and pushed him in the rear. Joe 
pitched forward. Jake swung his gun 
on Sloan. Joe’s yelps were louder than 
Jake’s curses. 

Sloan swept out his left hand and 
pushed Jake’s gun arm. His right fist 
came up and lifted Jake’s chin—his 
head—sharp and hard, and Jake 
sprawled after Joe. Jake’s gun 
blasted once as he fell. They both 
floundered in the shrubbery and their 
cries were pitiful, like scared pigs. 

“Sorry, boys,” Sloan chuckled. 
“That’s cactus! Sticks, eh? Sticks all 
over! Pensho told me about it. Ter¬ 
rible stuff.” 

He crossed the clearing, leaped a 
row of desert acacia and came out in 
front of the Spraggle house. 

AGBY SLOAN stopped sudden¬ 
ly in the driveway. He frowned 
a little. A dust-covered sedan was 
parked at the bottom of the front 

steps. 
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Sloan reached the door just as Wil¬ 
lard Spraggle himself hurled it open. 
Spraggle looked alarmed. With him 
was a big wide-waisted man who 
looked like a mustachioed cavalier in 
a bad mood. He wore a big revolver 
at his hip. 

As Spraggle saw Sloan he jumped. 

“We—we thought we heard a shot.” 

“I shot at a snake.” Sloan said. “He 
got away.” 

Spraggle looked ten years older this 
morning. Even the sparse flesh on his 
sunken jowls quivered. 

“Oh,” he sighed in faint relief. “You 
shoudn’t have done that. It—it upsets 
me. Anyhow, the snakes won’t hurt 
you if you don’t bother them.” 

“I guess some snakes are like that.” 
Sloan laughed. 

“This is the sheriff,” Spraggle in¬ 
dicated the other man, “he got here 
early.” 

“Looking into the Quinn murder, 
eh, sheriff?” Sloan said. 

“Right,” boomed the sheriff. “Mr. 
Spraggle’s told me the story. Guess it 
ain’t gonna be too hard.” 

“Practically solved, eh?” 

“Sure. A lad is working around 
here as a chauffeur. A Tom Tremp. 
He had trouble with Quinn over a girl, 
they tell me. Seems Tom was first 
at the kill. You found him standing 
over Quinn yerself, didn’t yer?” 

“I guess I did, at that.” 

“Sure. So all I gotta do is build up 
the case some, and then take the boy 
along with me.” 

“It should be simple,” Sloan said, 
very agreeably. “So you think Tom 
did it, eh? Well, well. It sounds 
likely.” 

“Glad you see it that way,” Sprag¬ 
gle put in. 

“Sure. Well, I’ll leave you to it.” 

Sloan went upstairs to his room. 
He wished he knew a little more about 
Willard Spraggle’s past. A good many 
years past. It struck him that this 
thing got its start long before. He 
thought over the people in the house, 
those he had met. All servants. Just 
hired people. No visitors. There was 
the butler, Eppers, who was well over 
forty. Warren, the house-keeper, 
about forty. Frank, the bodyguard, 


maybe thirty-five. The smirking sec¬ 
ond man, Swan, not over thirty. And 
the pretty girl, Lydia, in the early 
twenties. 

Sloan pressed a button and called 
for Warren. “Lady,” he said, “I want 
breakfast. Three shirred eggs with 
plenty of good ham, shoe string po¬ 
tatoes, double-buttered toast—five 
slices, strawberry preserves, and about 
a gallon of coffee—strong.” 

“Are you sure that’s all, sir?” War¬ 
ren was faintly sarcastic. 

“Well, change of air cuts me down 
a little. Have Eppers bring it up to 
me.” 

“Eppers, sir? But Eppers never—” 

“He doesn’t do that kind of work, 
eh? Well, tell him I owe him twenty 
bucks.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Eppers came soon with a large tray 
of food in his hands, and an expectant 
gleam in his otherwise lifeless eyes. 
“Ah, yes,” Sloan greeted him. “Sit 
down, boy. We’ll talk while I eat.” 

E PPERS’ haunches touched the 
edge of a chair. Sloan sat down 
at the table holding the food, and took 
out a wallet. The wallet shielded a 
thick wad of bills. 

Sloan took one of the bills and 
placed it aside. “This,” he said, “is 
what I owe you—so far. A twenty, 
boy. Every correct answer to a ques¬ 
tion brings another twenty.” 

Eppers’ lips were nervous. 

“A sort of quiz contest, sir?” 

Sloan smiled. 

“First, how long have you been with 
Spraggle?” 

“Twenty-five years.” 

Sloan transferred a twenty. 

“In all that time, Spraggle must 
have had some pretty bad trouble. 
What was the worst?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly, sir, it was when 
he went bankrupt. He had been quite 
successful on the market. Then he 
crashed and lost heavily. That was 
ten years ago, sir.” 

Sloan moved another twenty. Then 
he lifted another bill and held it 
poised. “Was his trouble only 
financial?” 

“E—oh, yes, sir.” 
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Carefully, Sloan dropped the twenty 
back on his own large pile. 

“You don’t get that one, boy, Sprag- 
gle has been in the big money for a 
long time, yet he’s still worried! So 
there’s something else. Something you 
won’t talk about. Now, apparently 
when Spraggle gets feeling pretty 
low, he gets a private dick. Did he 
have one back about eight or ten years 
ago?” 

Eppers fidgeted with a vest button. 

“Well, yes, sir. That’s part of the 
official record. There was a private 
detective named Long. This Long 
did some work for Mr. Spraggle—I 
don’t know what. Long was found 
dead, sir. A bullet in his brain.” 

Sloan put down his fork and moved 
another twenty. 

“Good. How long after Spraggle’s 
financial crash was that?” 

“About two years, sir.” 

Another twenty. “Who killed 
Long?” 

“Suicide, sir.” 

Sloan smiled—and added a twenty. 

“Your master is rough on detectives, 
boy. How many of Spraggle’s ser¬ 
vants, except you, have been with him 
since his trouble?” 

“Only Warren, sir. The turnover 
in servants has been great. The mas¬ 
ter seems to distrust them, somehow.” 

Another twenty moved. Sloan 
said: 

“You can take your twenties an^ 
run along. At least you tell the truth 
—for a price. I hope you don’t mind 
my saying that you’re a punk.” 

“I don’t mind at all, sir,” Eppers 
said. 

He smiled, picked up the money and 
strode out. 


CHAPTER V 
Enter, a Lady 


» AGBY SLOAN enjoyed the pre¬ 
serves. Eppers had been gone 
five minutes when the bell near the 
table tinkled. Sloan reached for the 
phone. He listened and then said: 
“Thanks for the tip, boy.” 


He pushed the phone away and eyed 
the closet door, in the corner. The 
door was closed. 

Presently Sloan got up. He walked 
across to the closet, regarded the door 
thoughtfully, and made as if to open 
it. Suddenly, there was a loud groan, 
not from the closet but from the room 
adjoining, the master bedroom. 

Sloan did not open the closet door; 
he merely locked it. And went, by 
way of the hall, to the next room. 

Willard Spraggle was still groan¬ 
ing, but less audibly. If he was hurt, 
it had to be inside. Mental trouble— 
a bad case of cracked nerves. He was 
sitting in a chair, staring wildly at the 
wall. His hands were moving spas¬ 
modically from his ears to his knees 
and back to his ears. 

“So it’s something you heard,” 
Sloan said. 

“No matter where I go, I hear it.” 
Spraggle muttered. “I heard it again 
last night—in the middle of the 
night.” 

“What did you hear?” 

“Voices.” 

“So you heard voices, eh? Did you 
hear anything the night Willie got 
killed?” 

“Voices. Always voices.” 

“But did you hear anything that 
night besides voices?” 

Spraggle’s head came up, slowly. 

“Yes,” he said dully. “That is right. 
Late at night. Sound overhead. Like 
a plane.” He jabbed a finger in the 
direction of Pensho’s place. “It came 
from that way!” 

Dagby Sloan smiled a very little. 

“And now about the voices. What 
did they say?” 

Spraggle glared. 

“But I deny it!” he shouted. “I 
deny it!” 

“What is it you deny, boy? What 
is it you heard?” 

Spraggle suddenly became a little 
more sane. Suspicion drove his crazi¬ 
ness away. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
said. “Deny what? There’s nothing 
to deny. Not a thing. You go away!” 

Sloan bent over him. “It’s good I’ve 
just had breakfast,” he said. “Makes 
me soft. I’ve met lots of heels, but 
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you’re the worst of the lot. You’re a 
murdering coward!” 

Spraggle didn’t even color. He 
merely said: 

“Get out!” 

“You killed two dicks. Why? That’s 
easy. You get scared and call in a 
dick for protection. The dick finds 
out something and you bump him be¬ 
cause you’re scared of having even a 
dick know anything. Two of ’em!” 

Spraggle’s voice crackled in his 
throat: 

“Get out!” 

“Now your secretary, Quinn, gets 
drilled, and you—” 

“I didn’t do it.” 

“I didn’t say you did. But, to make 
it easy for yourself, you turn young 
Tom Tremp over to the sheriff.” 

“Ah!” Spraggle said craftily. “You 
said yourself it was a good idea.” 

“And maybe it is,” Sloan echoed. 

Spraggle glared at him. He had 
wrenched himself almost back to nor¬ 
mal. 

“Get out,” he spat viciously. “Get 
back to San Francisco. I’ll send you 
a check. Five hundred.” 

“I’ll go when I feel like it, boy. And 
the bill will be five grand—at least.” 

Dagby Sloan returned to his room. 
He walked over to the closet door, 
turned the key in the lock, said softly: 

“Come right out, honey.” 

T HE maid, Lydia Bonnie, stepped 
out. Her pretty face was set hard 
and she pointed her small automatic at 
Sloan’s belt buckle. 

“Still got that thing, eh?” Sloan 
said comfortably. 

“I should shoot you now,” said 
Lydia. 

“Not a nice thing to do, honey. You 
couldn’t do it.” 

“Don’t depend on that. Who told 
you I was in there?” 

“Like to know, eh? Well, it was 
someone who had evidently been 
watching you. Someone who knew 
you were mad and were carrying a 
gun. Someone who hoped maybe you’d 
use it on me, which would get me out 
of the way as well as you, too.” 

“That might be anybody.” 

“It might be. But I know who. 


You’re mad about Tom, eh?” 

“You know Tom didn’t shoot 
Quinn,” she said angrily. “And you 
know Spraggle is using him as the 
goat.” 

“True,” Sloan conceded calmly. 
“But thirty million bucks talk loud. 
They yell, honey. And if Tom leaves 
here with the sheriff—so long, Tom!” 

“I could kill you in cold blood for 
that.” 

“Sure. You love the guy.” 

“I do not. I haven’t time to love 
anyone.” 

“Okay. But he loves you. You 
even visited him last night, just when 
I called on him. It was you who went 
out through the garage. It was—” 

“So how now?” 

Dagby Sloan moved over to a deep 
chair and settled himself comfortably, 
his long legs stretched out. “Honey,” 
he said, “keep cool. I’ve got to take 
five grand out of this thing.” 

“And you’d sacrifice Tom to get it,” 
the girl said bitterly. “Oh, you’ll get 
your five thousand—if you live.” 

“I’ll live and I’ll get my five grand. 
Now, I know you’re no ordinary ser¬ 
vant. You’re working here for a pur¬ 
pose. Tom is here only because he’s 
nuts about you and wants to keep an 
eye on you. Now, Tom is in the suds 
and there’s only one way you can help 
him!” 

“How?” 

Sloan waved a long finger under her 
nose. 

“By talking to me!” 

She stared hard. 

“So you managed it that way!” 

“I had to make you talk, honey. 
This was a made-to-order method. You 
talk, and I’ll see Tom is cleared. 
Otherwise—” Sloan made a gesture of 
helplessness. 

Lydia made up her mind quickly. 

“Where do I start?” she asked. 

“Spraggle’s been hearing things. 
Tell me about that.” 

The girl fingered her automatic. 

“That starts ten years ago. Spraggle 
had lost his money, and he became 
acquainted with a lady who had a good 
deal—a widow.” 

“Relative of yours?” 

“My mother!” 
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“Ah! So Spraggle made love to 
your mother, got her dough, used it 
as a basis for his present fortune, and 
then deserted her.” 

“Worse than that.” The girl’s voice 
was loaded with hatred. “He killed 
her!” 

“Not surprised,” Sloan said. 

“I was in a private school and so 
Spraggle never saw me. Then one 
night my mother was found shot.” 

“Put down as suicide, eh?” 

“Of course. Spraggle was again on 
the way to wealth and influence. How¬ 
ever, one thing almost tripped him. 
He had had a private detective named 
Long, working for him, trying to get 
something against my mother. Long 
had a recording apparatus in mother’s 
house, unknown to Spraggle. The 
night Spraggle went to the house and 
killed mother, part of their conversa¬ 
tion was held in the room in which 
the apparatus had been planted.” 

“So Long got a record of a conversa¬ 
tion that might have convicted Sprag¬ 
gle?” 

“Right. He brought it to me, at my 
school. I was pretty young, fourteen, 
but able to grasp things. Then, Long 
went back to scare Spraggle into do¬ 
ing something for me and Spraggle 
shot him.” 

“Why didn’t Long go to the police 
instead of Spraggle?” 

“The murder was in a country dis¬ 
trict. Long said the local sheriff was 
Spraggle’s man and he would only 
play along to get the record and de¬ 
stroy it.” 

“And then what did you do with the 
record?” 

“I put it in a safe place—and dis¬ 
appeared.” 

“Bright girl,” Sloan said. “What 
was your idea?” 

L YDIA took a deep breath, and 
then answered. 

“My one purpose in life was to 
make Spraggle suffer!” 

“Honey, you sure did a good job 
of it.” 

“I’ve tried. I worked my way 
through college, which was where I 
met Tom. I took dramatics, purposely. 
Finally I got a house job here, and 


whenever I had a chance, I went to 
work on Spraggle.” 

“Playing that record, eh?” 

“No.” 

“Not the record?” 

“Not the record itself. I couldn’t 
risk losing that, and it would have 
been hard to handle. But for a long 
time I had practiced talking like two 
people—my mother, and Spraggle. On 
the record my mother said: 

“ ‘Willard, you must be mad. Put 
that gun away.’ And Spraggle an¬ 
swered : 

“ ‘I’m not taking any chances on you 
making trouble for me now. I’ve got 
to do this.’ 

“The shot came a moment later.” 

Dagby Sloan gazed at the girl in 
hearty admiration. She had repeated 
her mother’s words in the calm re¬ 
signed tones of a woman of breeding. 
For the man’s words, she had dropped 
her voice and given it a queer quaver, 
so that it sounded exactly like the 
voice of Spraggle. 

“So that’s what Spraggle’s been 
hearing!” he said. “You simply im¬ 
itated that record, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

Sloan smiled. 

“Those squares of paper in the 
closet—the butcher paper—you made 
megaphones out of ’em?” 

The girl smiled, too. 

“Right. I needed them. Talking 
through walls, the voices I made 
would have been too scattered with¬ 
out them and that closet was the 
handiest place to keep them.” 

Sloan leaned forward. 

“And where is the record, honey?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Sloan got up and stared out of the 
window at Pensho’s deserted mission. 
It was on higher ground than the 
Spraggle place, and there was no spot 
in miles elevated enough to enable 
anyone to look over those walls. 

“So the record is gone! Stolen?” 

“It must have been. I had it in a 
safety-deposit box in San Francisco 
and I kept the box key in my room. 
Several weeks ago my room was ran¬ 
sacked, and the key stolen. Whoever 
took it could easily have learned the 
name of the bank by going through 
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my receipts. I managed to get a couple 
of days off, and went to San Francisco. 
When I got there, the record was 
gone.” 

“You suspect anyone?” 

“The detective, Barstow. He more 
nearly answered the description the 
bank clerk gave me, and he presented 
a letter in my handwriting which or¬ 
dered the bank to give him access to 
the box. He, of all people, could have 
had the time and opportunity to make 
a good copy of my writing.” 

“And he’s dead. Ah, these dicks! 
And, by the way, why didn’t the bank 
investigate?” 

I told them it wasn’t necessary— 
that it was all a mistake. Anyhow, 
I’m pretty sure Barstow was sus¬ 
picious of me. One day I ran into him 
in the hall right after I played the 
talking trick on Spraggle.” 

Lydia suddenly thrust her auto¬ 
matic into a pocket under her apron. 

“Keep the gun close, honey.” Sloan 
cautioned her. “There are folks 
around who are playing that kind of 
a game.” 

“But what is their game?” 

“Blackmail, of course. Just think 
what a few crooks could do with a 
thing like this! And with a guy worth 
thirty million bucks to work on! 
Simple, honey. You were in this thing 
for revenge. You succeeded in break¬ 
ing Spraggle’s nerve. He called in 
the dick. The dick got wise to you, 
and saw the chance of heavy dough 
for himself. To handle that he would 
work with a mob. The dick is gone 
but the mob is still on the job.” 

Lydia’s eyes widened. 

“But Spraggle killed my mother 
and the detectives. He’s the killer!” 

“Spraggle didn’t kill Quinn, honey.” 

“Nor Willie, the half-breed?” 

“Nor Willie.” 

“It’s strange about Willie,” mused 
the girl. “He doesn’t seem to have 
anything to do with it.” 

“And maybe he didn’t. But he was 
killed. By the way, I want to get a 
long sheet of white paper.” 

“I’ll tell Swan to bring you some.” 

“Something else,” Sloan said. “The 
sheriff will have Tom locked up by 
now. You don’t want him to take 


Tom away today, so you’d better do 
something about it. You might get the 
old boy a bit high.” 

“I’ll get him so tipsy, he’ll think 
Spraggle is a cactus.” 

“Early this evening,” Sloan said, 
“you pull that talking trick on Sprag¬ 
gle again. It’ll get him in the right 
mood. Until then—watch your step.” 

Lydia smiled gratefully. 

“I’m beginning to think you’re won¬ 
derful,” she said. 

“None of that,” said Dagby Sloan. 
“We’ve work to do.” 


CHAPTER VI 
Voices in the Night 


I T was a quiet day. Then, night 
dropped over the desert like a red 
dish-brown mantle over a huge sky¬ 
light. After dinner, Sloan made a 
great show of going to his room—but 
he didn’t stay there. A few moments 
later he was standing very quietly 
some fifty yards from the front door 
of the strange residence of Pensho, 
the artist. 

Dagby Sloan thought about Pensho. 
He was an engaging little guy, and 
an awful liar—smart, though. That 
lay-out of thick-planted cactus all 
around the building made it a fort. 
And Sloan wondered about Pensho’s 
income. Even an artist needs money 
at times. It seemed unlikely that Pen¬ 
sho got anything out of his paintings. 

Sloan waited. A long wait. An 
hour. Two. 

A slender form emerged from the 
darkness. The man was at Pensho’s 
door, tapping. Presently the door 
opened a little. The man was admitted, 
and the door closed. 

“Poor Pensho!” Sloan murmured. 
In a few minutes there were two 
more figures. The door opened rapid¬ 
ly and they vanished inside. 

Sloan, leaning against a palo verde 
tree, still waited. The time element 
was now partly guesswork. It had to 
be. He waited several minutes, then 
sped toward Pensho’s door. 

Pensho was on the floor, bound and 
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gagged. Watching Pensho was Sprag- 
gle’s second man, Swan. Swan had a 
gun, but he had no chance to use it. 
Sloan slugged him just once. He went 
down. 

Sloan took the ropes off Pensho and 
put them on Swan and then he whis¬ 
pered: 

"Take it easy, boy. No noise. 
Where’d they go?” 

Pensho jerked his head up. There 
was a hole in the ceiling. 

“They forced me to tell,” he said. 
“This man came first. I did not sus¬ 
pect him. Then he let the others in.” 

Sloan climbed on a table and 
chinned himself up through the hole. 
He was on a flat surface. A ladder 
took him up to the top of an inner 
wall. Atop the ladder, he looked down. 

It was queer and ghostly down be¬ 
low him. There were the high walls 
of the old mission, but almost no roof 
at all. A feeble moon laved the inter¬ 
ior in an unrevealing light. But Sloan 
could make out, dimly, tools scat¬ 
tered about, shapeless piles of earth, 
and, down toward the far end of the 
building, a glowing fire. 

In the nearest corner burned a lan¬ 
tern. Two men near the lantern peered 
into an open box. The box was about 
two feet square, and even from where 
he stood, Sloan could see that it had 
been filled with some sort of packing. 

A rough board stairway ran to the 
ground below, and Sloan started swift¬ 
ly down. He had descended halfway, 
when one of the men looked up and 
saw him. The man yanked a gun and 
fired. Sloan kept going, and fired as 
he went. The man’s hand was shat¬ 
tered, and his gun dropped. His com¬ 
panion fired, and the lead brought 
blood to Sloan’s neck. Then Sloan 
fired again, at close quarters now. The 
man sat down on the ground and then 
sagged over. 

The gunman with the shattered 
hand stared at Sloan. His hand looked 
bad, and he’d feel worse in a few min¬ 
utes. 

“You better sit down, boy,” said 
Sloan. “You aren’t going to feel too 
good. Sit down, Jake, with your pal 
Joe.” 

Jake squatted on the ground. Sloan 


went to the heavy metal box. Brought 
to the top of the packing was a small 
cylinder which Sloan wrapped care¬ 
fully in some paper. With the cylinder 
in one hand and his gun in the other, 
he started up the ladder. Jake reached 
over and scooped up his gun with his 
left hand and aimed at Sloan. 

S LOAN swung around fast and 
fired. Jake took the shot in the 
chest and was through. Then Sloan 
continued up the stairs and hurried 
back to Pensho’s room. The second 
man, Swan, squirmed in this bonds. 
Sloan looked at him, and said: 

“So you plugged Quinn, eh?” 

Swan didn’t answer; he couldn’t. 
Sloan went on: 

“Quinn was in on this. When that 
box didn’t show up where you ex¬ 
pected it, you both figured it must be 
over in Pensho’s place. Last night 
Quinn started to sneak over here. You 
didn’t trust him, so you let him have 
it. You were watching the girl, too, 
and it was you who warned me that 
she was in the closet.” 

Pensho looked troubled. 

“I assure you, sir,” he said, “ that 
I don’t know about this thing. I—” 

“I know that, boy. It was this way. 
You’ve been mining some gold inside 
the mission walls, with Willie’s help. 
And you even did some smelting. 
That’s why you made it so tough to 
get into the place. You didn’t want 
anyone to get at your gold. You kept 
it secret.” 

“Well, I suppose I must admit—” 
“To me, yes,” Sloan said. “We’ll 
be able to keep you in the clear. But 
the other night you and Willie were 
busy in there when a plane flew over. 
This plane had a heavy box, well 
packed to protect a small cylinder. 
The people in the plane were supposed 
to drop that box when they saw a fire.” 

“A queer way of delivering a box, 
Mr. Sloan.” 

“It didn’t look so queer then. They 
had to get that cylinder to Swan or 
Quinn. Until then, the estate was 
heavily guarded from the outside. 
They couldn’t get past the guards.” 

“I didn’t know about that, sir.” 
“Well, this fellow Swan had a fire 
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built on the far side of Spraggle’s 
estate. But the people in the plane, 
coming this way, saw your fire first— 
a natural mistake. They dropped the 

box. It was a better shot than if they 
had aimed right. The box hit Willie 
on the head and killed him.” 

“That’s right,” Pensho said. “The 
plane was up a few hundred feet and 
the box dropped—” 

“So you had to get rid of Willie. 
You couldn’t tell anyone what had 
happened, because that would expose 
your game. So you toted Willie around 
to the other side of the Spraggle 
place. 

Pensho shook his head mournfully. 

“You’re quite right, sir. It was very 
sad about Willie. A lonely soul. I, 
too, am a lonely soul.” 

“You should get yourself a wife, 

boy. A good one. She’d raise the 
dickens with you, but she’d keep you 
out of trouble. Now you’ve got three 
prisoners. Watch ’em. I’ll be back 
later.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Sloan.” The little 
artist was very grateful. “I really in¬ 
tended no harm. I’m a lonely soul. 

Dagby Sloan hurried away. 

Sloan had reached the hall of the 
Spraggle house when he heard voices 
which were loud and not quite sane. 
The voices came from the big room 
farther down the hall. Frank, the 
bodyguard, was just outside the door 
and he seemed worried. He started to 
open the door just as Sloan reached 
him. 

“Wait a minute,” Sloan said. 

Frank glared at him. 

“Why?” 

“Sorry, boy,” Sloan said, and laid 
his gun sharply against Frank’s head. 
Frank clawed the wall on his way 
down. 

S LOAN eased the door open. Lydia 
was across the room, facing the 
door. She was white-faced and angry 
and a little frightened. Spraggle 
faced her with a gun. His shoulders 
were hunched in a crazy shape, and 
he was bringing the gun into line with 
Lydia’s chest. Sloan moved swiftly 
and cracked Spraggle’s wrist with the 


edge of his hand. The gun dropped. 

Spraggle wheeled and snarled: 

“You keep out of this.” 

“What’s up, boy?” Sloan said. 

“This—this woman! She’s been 
making life miserable for me! I just 
discovered her! She—she’s been mak¬ 
ing noises!” 

“What noises?” 

Spraggle was discomfited. 

“You get out.” he growled. 

Sloan removed the wrapping from 
the cylinder. 

“Maybe,” he said, “this is what 
you’ve been hearing. Come! You may 
have to stand close to hear properly.” 

He took Spraggle by the arm and 
hustled him into the office. He placed 



the cylinder on the dictaphone. In a 
few moments a woman’s voice whirred 
at them: 

Willard, you must be mad. Put that 
gun away. A man’s voice answered: 
I’m not taking any chances on you 
making trouble lor me now. I’ve got 
to do this. . . . Then came the sound 
of a shot. 

Spraggle rushed at the machine. 
Sloan swung in front of him, and 
slapped him hard. Spraggle went 
down—the master of millions was 
cringing on the floor. 

“You’re through, Spraggle,” Sloan 
said softly. 

Spraggle whimpered. Into his ashen 
face came suddenly a little of his old 
craftiness. 

“What do you want? I’ll give you 
anything—” 

“Now we can talk!” Sloan smiled 
peacefully. “Blackmail is bad and I’m 
against it. But I’ll sell you this record. 
It came the hard way, so it’s worth 
plenty.” 

Spraggle breathed deeply. 

“So! So! How much?” 

Sloan pointed at the wall safe. 

"How much cash in there?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know.” Spraggle waved 
his arms. “Six-seven thousand.” 

“That’ll do.” 

Spraggle scrambled up. He dashed 
at the safe, opened it and came back 
with currency fluttering in his hands. 
“Here! Here!” he cried. “Now give 

“One thing more, boy,” Sloan said 
casually. “A little document for you 
to sign.” 

He handed Spraggle a sheet of 
paper. Spraggle read hastily, then he 
leered up at Sloan. 

“But this—this means fifty thou¬ 
sand—” 

“Fifty thousand is nothing to you.” 

Resentment blazed in Spraggle’s 
eyes, but cunning came back quickly 
and doused it. He sat down at a table, 
signed the paper, and gave it to Sloan. 

Sloan handed the cylinder to Sprag¬ 
gle. 

With a wild cry, Spraggle dashed 
the cylinder to pieces, stamped on it 
furiously. He yelled in triumph, then 
caught his breath. 

“Give me back that money and that 
paper!” 

“Why?” Sloan smiled. 

“You saw me destroy the record? 
That cleans the slate. Now I want my 
property back!” 

“No.” 

“You forget the sheriff is still here. 
I’ll tell him that you took it away from 
me at the point of a gun!” 

“No.” Sloan repeated. 

Spraggle rushed for the hall door 
and shouted for Eppers. The butler 
came hurrying. 

“The sheriff!” Spraggle gasped at 
him. “Get that sheriff! Quick!” 

Spraggle came back into the room 
and Sloan looked him over. This man 
Spraggle was no longer a master of 
finance, no longer a master of any¬ 
thing. He was a gibbering, fevered 
idiot. 

Lydia had come into the room and 
was staring at Sloan. 

Sloan loomed over Spraggle. “You 
forget something,” he said. 

“I forget?” cacked Spraggle. “I 
never forget—” 

“You might not have forgotten, had 
you been in your right mind. But you 


forgot that undoubtedly several 
copies of that record have been made. 
For that matter, you have no way of 
knowing if the one you destroyed is 
the original or a copy. Nothing is 
easier than to make copies of a sound 
record.” 

The cunning was stricken from 
Spraggle’s face. There wasn’t even 
any resentment left in it. There was 
nothing in it at all—just a face with 
all thought blacked out, as if night had 
fallen on the mind behind it. 

At that moment, the sheriff came in 
from the hall. He was still a little 
drunk. 

“What’s a-goin’ on here?” he blus¬ 
tered. 

Spraggle didn’t even look at him. 
He turned and walked quickly into 
the next room and closed the door 
after him. There was still no expres¬ 
sion in his face, but there was pur¬ 
pose in his queer, staccato step. 

“He’s upset—we’d better watch 
him,” Sloan warned the sheriff as he 
started after Spraggle. 

The sheriff was dazed. He swung 
his bulk around and followed Sloan. 
The sound of the shot in the next 
room banged sharply against the walls. 
There was something final about it, 
like the crash of an organ. 

“My God, he’s done it!” the sheriff 
muttered thickly. 

Sloan pushed open the door, then 
turned back. 

“Too late,” he said. 

Lydia’s face was drained of all 
color. She stood there for a moment, 
eyes riveted on Sloan. 

“I guess that’s all,” Sloan continued 
slowly. “I had a hunch he’d do it. 
The best way, honey.” 

The girl was quiet for a little while. 

“Somehow,” she whispered, “I don’t 
hate him any more—now that he’s 
gone.” 

“Sure. That’s the way to feel about 
it. He’s taken care of you pretty well, 
anyhow.” He gave the document to 
the girl. “I was pretty careful when I 
made it out, so I’m sure it’ll hold in 
court. The late Willard Spraggle left 
you fifty thousand bucks. You and 
Tom ought to be able to get along.” 

“Tom?” 
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“Sure, honey. Tom’s a good lad.” 
“He—he’s fine. But how about you?” 
“I’ll clean things up, and then hurry 
back to Frisco.” 

“Why?” 

The girl was a little closer to Sloan. 
Her eyes were cloudy. 

“Now, honey,” Sloan said, “you 


know you’re crazy about Tom. You 
need a good man, and Tom is a good 
man.” 

She sighed. 

“Aren’t you a good man?” 

Dagby Sloan smiled. 

“Not too good,” he said gently. And 
then he kissed her. 
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The Indian screamed In agony 

The Hypnotic Lure of the 
Emerald Adder Traps a 
Treasure Seeker in Coils of 
Death-Until He Uses Jungle 
Magic to Pull Its Fangs! 

I T was the fourth night after we 
had pitched camp outside the 
village of Morada that we found 
the stream and saw the blood on the 
water. The brook came rushing 
through a narrow cleft in sheer walls 
of rock. There, in the white circle 
my flash made on the current, were 
the dark streamers of crimson. I 
clutched Edna’s hand and felt her 
shiver. At the same time we heard, 
coming from somewhere beyond the 
rock barrier, a mad babble of living 
things in torment. 

“We can still turn back,” I said. 
“Nonsense,” she answered bravely. 
“We haven’t fought that curse all the 
way from the wilds of Honduras to 
turn back now.” 

Tall and lovely in her jodhpurs and 
white blouse, with the moon slanting 
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across her wheat-gold hair, she was 
refusing to let me see her fear. But 
I knew she was recalling the words of 
that dying ancient in the Honduran 
jungles: 

“You can find and have the treasure 
—if you’re willing to pay the price.” 

That fabulous booty of the dark 
gods which he was placing within our 
grasp had seemed worth any price 
then. After weary weeks of collecting 
orchid bulbs, sarsaparilla bark and 
balata gum—and not too much, at that 
—we had run across Russ Abell, the 
entomologist, whose bug hunting 
wasn’t going much better. We were 
all pretty discouraged that night 
Russ mentioned the Emerald Adder. 

In a book written in 1702, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Chiapas told about it. It 
was a thing of fable even then. A 
pyramid of gold, its face inlaid with 
an enormous emerald cut in the shape 
of a feathered adder, it was sacred to 
the moon goddess. Cortex had cov¬ 
eted it, but had not found it. Long 
before the Aztec capital fell, dark- 
skinned priests with the priceless 
amulet had headed north in the night 
and glided out of history. But every 
explorer has heard how it gleams at 
the bottom of a secret pool far in the 
north. 

Curiously, what Russ had stumbled 
on hadn’t tempted him, but then he 
was a bug hunter. This very differ¬ 
ence in our temperaments had 
brought the subject up. Seated in 
our tent, bemoaning our poor luck, 
Edna had been showing Russ a cou¬ 
ple of bluish-colored froghopper co¬ 
coons she’d picked up that day. When 
I saw his eyes light with scholar’s 
interest, I laughed. 

“Give him bugs,” I said to Edna, 
“and he forgets everything else. He’d 
starve if he just had new bugs to look 
at.” 

“But they really are interesting,” 
Russ said defensively. 

I chuckled. “You can have them. 
We’ve got ten more in the batch of 
specimens we’ve shipped on to the 
coast. Look, Edna, he’s as happy as 
if somebody had just told him where 
the Emerald Adder is hidden.” 

Russ looked up and there was a 
queer pallor on his face. 


“It’s bad luck to mention that thing 
here in the jungle.” 

“Are you superstitious, Russ?” 
“No, but the Indians have guarded 
those secrets for ages and the jungle 
has ears.” 

I laughed and went to our tent. 

B ECAUSE of the heat, I’d moved 
my cot. In the night a sound 
awakened me. Sitting up, my flash 
on, I stared at an Indian hunting spear 
which had ripped through the tent. It 
stood, still quivering, with its point 
buried in the earth where my cot had 
been. That grim warning convinced 
me that the tales of the Emerald Ad¬ 
der were more than mere myths. It 
also convinced me that Russ Abell’s 
fears had sources which he had not 
revealed. 

Next day I pinned him down. After 
much evasion, he told me of the old 
hermit-prospector he had found in a 
cave some weeks before. The man, 
he said, called himself Cole Dawson. 

Cole Dawson! The very name set 
a fire in my blood, for Cole Dawson 
was a legend himself. It was widely 
believed that he had actually found 
the Emerald Adder. There were men 
who swore they had seen the clay cast 
he had made of the fabulous pyramid’s 
face. I had thought Cole Dawson 
dead years ago. If he were alive near¬ 
by, nothing was going to keep me 
from talking to him. 

Russ begged to be excused. He said 
he’d stick to his bugs. They were 
safer. But there was no stifling my 
excitement now. I made Russ prom¬ 
ise that when he finished his work 
where we were camped, he’d take me 
to the old hermit’s cave, which was on 
the way downriver to the coast. 

A few days later we reached the cave 
to find there a feeble, white-haired, 
rheumy-eyed old wreck. He was cagy 
and tight-lipped at first, but by shar¬ 
ing our precious medicines and at¬ 
tending to his ills, we finally got him 
to talk. He admitted that he was the 
real Cole Dawson who had found the 
Emerald Adder. 

“And you really had it!” I gasped 
incredulously. “You held it in your 
hands and then threw it back into the 
pool?” 
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He nodded grimly. “It was too 
costly to keep. You’d have done the 
same.” 

I begged him to tell me where the 
hidden pool was. He refused, didn’t 
want my blood on his hands, he said. 
My arguments finally wore him down 
and he named a remote little village. 
Nearby was a supposedly inaccessible 
canyon, with a waterfall and a pool 
into which the Emerald Adder had 
been cast centuries ago. I would know 
the place by the brook that ran out 
of a narrow cleft in the mountain¬ 
side. 

“And how can I get in?” I asked im¬ 
patiently. 

“Tomorrow I will tell you,” he 
whispered in exhaustion. 

Sleeping that night in our camp 
below the cave, a warning nightmare 
shot me bolt upright on my cot, in 
time to see the crouching, shadowy 
shapes that thronged the cave’s ledge 
above. Seizing my boots and auto¬ 
matic rifle, I stole to the shelter of 
boulders. I saw a weird procession 
moving out of the cave, bearing a sort 
of bier on which the old man lay. An¬ 
other group of shadows was stealing 
down in murderous silence toward 
our camp. 

Seized with panic, I fired. My rifle 
shoots tore the silence and the creep¬ 
ing phantoms faded into the night. 
When I ran to the cave, it was empty. 
The old man who had betrayed the 
Indians’ secret was gone. 

Twice now, since I had first men¬ 
tioned the Emerald Adder, death’s 
breath had brushed my ear. But it 
had only fanned the flames of my ex¬ 
citement. The thing for us to do now, 
I told Edna, was to head directly 
through the jungle, taking a short cut 
to an inland city from which we could 
rush by rail to the remote village in 
the north. Thus we might be able to 
beat the deathly whisper which I 
knew was traveling over the jungle 
grapevine to warn the guardians of 
the treasure. 

Edna agreed, but Russ Abell was 
full of dark misgivings. He pointed 
out that, in addition to the danger, our 
canoes were loaded with the spoils 
of this trip and already headed for the 
coast. Also, there was my other con¬ 


signment waiting to be taken to New 
York. I told Russ he’d have to take 
care of that for us. I’d give him pa¬ 
pers, authorizing him as my agent, 
and he’d do the best he could with it. 
Edna and I were after bigger things 
now. 

H E agreed, but with a gloomy air 
of never expecting to see us 
again. Edna and I, with a couple of 
native guides, headed inland. And 
the curse went with us through the 
silent jungle. 

Once a deadly bushmaster lunged 
at me from beneath the covers of my 
cot. A vine bridge across an alliga¬ 
tor-infested stream broke under our 
weight. I was forced to carry my 
stunned wife in my arms, while I 
fought through the shallows, holding 
the hungry saurians at bay with re¬ 
volver blasts. Again we camped near 
the jungle-buried ruins of an ancient 
Mayan city. Here our mozos desert¬ 
ed, chattering of tzitzimimes, or “sky- 
devils.” 

I lay armed and awake all night 
behind a barricade. In the night a 
host of demon-like creatures came 
leaping like monkeys out of the ruins. 
Showers of arrows and blow-pipe 
darts rained in to answer the shots of 
my rifle. I held them off until morn¬ 
ing, when they vanished. But an 
arrow wound in my shoulder devel¬ 
oped infection. Fever followed and 
for days I was half-delirious. 

When we finally stumbled into a 
settlement, we were days behind 
schedule. It was weeks more before 
I was able to continue the journey by 
rail. When we finally did reach the 
little village of Morada, I had a feel¬ 
ing that the whisper had beaten us 
there. The natives were almost too 
indifferent. 

We camped on the mountain slope 
outside the town and hired as cook 
and guide an Indian who did not be¬ 
long to the village. The others for 
the most part left us alone. I had told 
them I was an herb collector. To 
prove it, I had showed them a collec¬ 
tion of medicinal weeds and such won¬ 
ders from the southern jungles as 
curare and haiara fish poison, samples 
of which I kept in my knapsack. But 
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they didn’t seem curious, a strange 
breed, secretive and aloof. I conclud¬ 
ed that they were the descendants of 
the ancient Aztec priests who had 
brought the treasure north. 

Tonight, at sight of this bloody 
water and listening to those agonized 
cries, I was certain that they were the 
treasure’s guardians. Some unspeak¬ 
able devilment was afoot. 

“Human sacrifice, more than likely,” 
I whispered to Edna. “But I’ve got 
to get in there and spy on them, if 
I can get Charlie Running Fox to 
show me the secret entrance. You’d 
better head back to camp before he 
returns. He may not want to talk be¬ 
fore both of us. Sit tight and keep a 
gun handy—” 

I broke off as soft footfalls warned 
me that our guide was approaching. 
Edna slipped away. The lean, brown 
Indian came up in silence, his face a 
somber mask in the moonlight. 

“Have you found a way in?” I asked. 
Charlie hesitated. “I find. Why you 
want to go in?” 

“To see what those villagers are do¬ 
ing.” 

“Villagers?” He frowned. “No vil¬ 
lagers in there. Only Metzli.” 

Metzli was the moon goddess to 
whom the Emerald Adder was sacred! 

“I’ll give you twenty dollars to lead 
me in.” 

It was a big sum to an Indian, but 
Charlie shook his head in a way that 
showed money wouldn’t tempt him. 
Then I remembered my knapsack. 
Charlie’s eyes had glittered when I 
had showed him the curare arrow-poi¬ 
son. I took out a bamboo tube and 
offered it to him. He grasped it 
greedily. 

“Me go,” he said. “But Metzli bad. 
Maybe we never come back.” 

I was willing to risk that. I loos¬ 
ened the revolver in its holster on my 
hip and followed Charlie up among 
the cliffs. We entered a maze of 
giant cactus growing near the cliff 
wall. Behind it a dark tunnel slanted 
down to an opening in the canyon. 

I T was an enchanted scene, a narrow, 
black-walled funnel, catching the 
limpid moonlight From its north 
wall spouted the stream old Dawson 


had described, tumbling into a 
churned pool which fed the river out¬ 
side. We stopped halfway down a 
slanting trail that wound to the can¬ 
yon’s bottom and stared at the pool 
almost directly beneath us. 

There was no sound, save the churn¬ 
ing water. No living thing moved on 
the pool’s margin. I looked at the 
silent Indian. 

“Where are the people who wor¬ 
ship here?” 

“No people, I tell you. Only Met¬ 
zli.’' He pointed to the moon, swim¬ 
ming full and bright in the sky, then 
down at its silver reflection, tossed 
by the current. “Metzli thirst for 
blood. She come down to water—” 

“You can’t tell me that the moon’s 
reflection caused those cries and that 
blood in the water.” 

I stopped. The Indian, standing a 
little ahead of me, had turned. His 
body had begun to shake, but he 
wasn’t looking at the pool. He was 
staring at another reflection of the 
moon, which shone in the waterfall 
just where the cataract struck the cliff 
to cast up shining plumes of spray. I 
stared, too, and my scalp crawled. 

It was a woman, clothed in veils of 
mist. She was a phantom of incred¬ 
ible beauty, her hair tossing in black 
masses over her bare shoulders. She 
seemed of the moon’s own substance, 
a materialization of its own pale, mad¬ 
dening fire. 

I was stunned, my fear swallowed 
up in sheer wonder. Then I realized 
that Charlie was running down the 
narrow trail with the shambling gait 
of a zombie. He followed it down the 
cliffside to the pool itself, but he 
didn’t stop there. Instead he headed 
for the rocks at the base of the falls 
and began clambering up like a fly, 
clawing his way toward the shining 
phantom. 

I started forward with a cry of 
warning, but Charlie didn’t heed it. 
He had reached a point level with the 
woman shining in the mist, was mov¬ 
ing toward her in a crouch along the 
ledge that ran behind the falls. Her 
arms were outstretched coaxingly to¬ 
ward him. Suddenly the maddened 
Indian sprang toward her in a wild 
lurch. I yelled again, spurting for- 
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ward as I saw her arms enfold him, 
saw his dark body seem to blend for 
an instant with her shining sub¬ 
stance. Then my foot hit a rock. I 
stumbled, fell, went rolling down¬ 
ward. 

Grabbing a rock, I finally checked 
myself. I scrambled up, with gun 
and flashlight gone, just in time to 
see the mighty splash in the pool. 

The Indian screamed as only a man 
in the utmost agony can scream, like 
a man being burned alive, or ripped to 
pieces by slow torture. He was leap¬ 
ing and tossing in the water like a 
harpooned shark. But why didn’t he 
swim out? 

Then I knew. The dark shadows 
that had begun to stain the water 
about him were runnels of blood, pour¬ 
ing from his threshing body, yet there 
was no visible shape of a monster of 
any sort. Rather it seemed that the 
reflection of the moon itself, shat¬ 
tered by his fall, were rushing back 
at him in a thousand slivers of silver, 
cutting his flesh to bits. His body was 
actually dissolving in blood before my 
eyes! 

The hair on my scalp was bristling. 
Panic terror wrenched my limbs. With 
a last picture seared on my brain of 
something that was already half skel¬ 
eton, capering there in a macaber 
death dance, I turned and ran up the 
slanting trail. Vaguely I thought of 
coming back with dynamite. Actu¬ 
ally it was the thought of Edna that, 
together with my personal fear, drove 
me on. All I wanted was to reach her 
safely, take her away from this ac¬ 
cursed place, let its evil mysteries 
lie. . . . 

R EACHING the tunnel, I began 
groping my way through its 
black depths. Terror was still with 
me. I seemed pursued by a power 
from which I could not hide. The 
shadows about me seemed peopled by 
leering devils. Panting with exhaus¬ 
tion, I paused, listening. 

I heard a sound more awful than 
any noise of movement would have 
been—a breathing that seemed to fill 
the tunnel. Fumbling for a match, 
I struck a light. The blood froze in 
me. The whole tunnel was filled with 


brown men and women. Wild-eyed, 
they glared at me eerily in the match 
light. They carried long, black whips 
of plaited leather. In front of them 
stood old Teofilio, the head man of 
the village. 

Instantly I saw that there was no 
escape. To race back into the can¬ 
yon would be only to run into a trap. 
They began lighting torches. As the 
resinous blaze filled the tunnel, old 
Teofilio spoke. 

“Did she reject you, Flower of the 
Gods?” 

That was the term used in ancient 
Mexico to designate the willing sac¬ 
rifices who offered themselves to the 
blood gods! 

“Yes, your goddess rejected me,” I 
said quickly. 

“Not our goddess. She is not ours, 
this moon devil who has come to our 
pool. But it was prophesied that 
when a willing sacrifice came, she 
would go away.” 

“Who made this prophecy?” I 
asked. “When?” 

“But you must know.” The head 
man’s face was puzzled. “The priest 
from the south, who warned us of 
Metzli’s coming to our pool, told us 
that you would also come. We knew 
it was true, for the waters of the pool 
began to flow with the blood of liv¬ 
ing creatures. When one of our men 
went into bathe, the moon drank his 
blood. But now that you—the sacri¬ 
fice—have come, the goddess will 
leave us.” 

A light began to shine dimly in my 
mind. So the terrible Metzli was 
really an alien invader. And a 
“priest from the south” had brought 
this curse, had told them that only 
my life-blood could free their pool of 
this scourge. Looking at their grim 
faces, I knew that they would cer¬ 
tainly exact that sacrifice. 

“But Metzli is gone,” I said. “She 
refused to take me.” 

Old Teofilio smiled craftily. 

“Then go into the pool and prove 
to us that Metzli is no longer there.” 

I shivered. I had walked straight 
into the trap. To refuse would be to 
court instant disaster. They would 
not hesitate to throw me in. 

“Very well,” I managed to say. “I 
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will prove it.” 

Marching down that trail again, 
with old Teofilio beside me and the 
others following, I racked my brain 
for some ruse to beat the certain doom 
that faced me. I could think of noth¬ 
ing. We stopped by the churning wa¬ 
ter and I stared at it in horror. 

‘‘And did this dark priest say—” 
I began. 

“Dark?” old Teofilio interrupted. 
“There was no dark priest. He was 
white-haired, white-bearded, like the 
god Quetzalcoatl.” 

Cole Dawson was behind it all! Had 
he heard my first mention of the Em¬ 
erald Adder that night, feared my in¬ 
terest in his secret? Had he at¬ 
tempted to kill me in the jungle and, 
failing that, come here to set this 
ghastly trap? I could scarcely doubt 
it now. But what was the awful 
“curse” he had placed on this pool? 

“Are you ready?” old Teofilio de¬ 
manded abruptly. 

“I must pray first,” I said hastily 
and dropped to my knees. 

1 DID pray, but with my eyes 
open, staring in terror at the roil¬ 
ing waters which held the grisly se¬ 
cret of death. The bloated reflection 
of the moon still floated there, but 
the water seemed clear, harmless. Im¬ 
pulsively I thrust my hands into it, 
moved them about as if in prelim¬ 
inary oblation. 

It happened so swiftly that, like the 
slash of a razor, it was almost pain¬ 
less. One moment I was thinking of 
those darting moon-fragments that 
had seemed to tear the Indian’s body. 
The next instant they were darting 
at my hands and the water was dark 
with streaming stains. 

I snatched out my hands. Two of 
my fingertips were gone, the bone 
protruding whitely, while the water 
had become a maelstrom of flashing 
silver torpedoes! 

Piranha —cannibal fish from the 
southern jungles! 

I hadn’t thought of them because 
they are never found in northern wa¬ 
ters. But now the curse old Dawson 
had brought to the pool was explained. 
With a screen hidden somewhere 
along the outlet channel to keep them 


in, these savage little monsters would 
destroy even the animals that waded 
in to drink. 

I came to my feet, thrust my bleed¬ 
ing fingers toward Teofilio. 

“See?” I cried. “They are fish! 
We can get dynamite—” 

He shook his head. There are no 
such fish on earth. If they have come 
from the moon, they are devils. If 
you do not enter willingly, we will 
throw you both in.” 

“Both?” I echoed in horror. “What 
do you mean?” 

But his evil grin told me, even be¬ 
fore I turned. I saw the crowd part 
while two muscular natives came for¬ 
ward, holding Edna, bound and 
gagged between them. 

“We knew that if we had the wom¬ 
an, you would not escape us. Now 
will you go in, or shall we throw you 
both to the moon and her devils?” 

I looked at Edna, held there half- 
fainting, her clothing torn, her golden 
hair streaming unbound over her 
shoulders. A gag covered her mouth, 
but her wide eyes sent me a message 
of love and courage. 

Swiftly I spoke to her in French, a 
language I knew, the natives would 
not understand. I told her of the 
piranhas old Dawson had put into the 
pool. I told her I would plunge in 
and swim swiftly to the other side. 
Hidden by the falls, I might escape. 
Actually I didn’t have a chance 
against those cannibal monsters, but 
maybe my self-sacrifice would save 
her. I wanted to console her any¬ 
how. 

She tried to answer. All that came 
through the gag was a muffled cry: 

“Jim— haiara!” 

I didn’t get it at first. Then sud¬ 
denly it made sense. Haiara —the 
deadly fish poison of the southern In¬ 
dians! I had several bunches of the 
poison root in my knapsack, among 
the other curious herbs. 

I turned to Teofilio. 

“It is settled,” I said. “The god¬ 
dess accepts me, but I must be pre¬ 
pared for the sacrifice. You must 
free my wife, give her a whip.” 

They let me strip off my shirt and 
stretch out on my back at the pool’s 
edge. At the same time I had slipped 
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the haiara poison from my knapsack. 
They brought Edna forward and 
thrust one of the plaited whips into 
her hand. 

“Lay it on for all you’re worth,” I 
said. “It’s our only chance.” 

She gritted her teeth and obeyed. 
The lash stung me like a hot iron, but 
with each stroke across my chest and 
stomach, I pushed the haiara root un¬ 
der it. As my blood began to flow, 
the deadly milky juice of the crushed 
poison root began to flow, too. The 
whip, lashing into the mess of blood 
and poison, which luckily is harmless 
to human beings, spread it to other 
parts of my body. 

B UT Edna could stand no more. 

Sobbing, she collapsed. Though 
all of the root had not been crushed, 
I had to chance it. 

“I am ready!” I cried. “Cast me 
into the pool!” 

Two natives grabbed me, heaved me 
over the pool and let me fall. The 
cold surge of the water felt wonder¬ 
ful against my burning flesh, but only 
for an instant. Then silver shapes 
were enveloping me, ravenous teeth 
tearing at my body. 

Edna’s voice gave me the will to 
fight and hope. Then, in the midst of 
fiery pain, I suddenly saw two of the 
foot-long cannibals rise inertly to the 
surface and float there, dead. The ac¬ 
tion of haiara poison on fish is swift 
and certain. When the piranhas be¬ 
gan to die, they died in droves. 

With their bodies choking the sur¬ 
face, I began wading toward the shore. 
There was utter silence. The natives 
stood awed before the miracle. They 
had seen the moon-demons die after 
tasting my blood. Bitten and bleed¬ 
ing though I was, I knew I held the 
upper hand now. I meant to keep it. 
Coming to my feet, I snatched the lash 
from Edna’s hand, cracked it. 

“Back to your village! You have 
seen that Metzli cannot harm me. 
Back before she turns upon you!” 

Whether it was in fear of my whip 
or of the magic they had seen, they 
were soon in full flight. Only when 
the last of them had vanished into the 
tunnel’s mouth did I hurry to Edna 
and take her in my arms. 


“Darling,” I muttered, covering her 
face with kisses, “it’s all over now. We 
were fools to be led into this trap. 
Never again—” 

“But, Jim,” she sobbed, “I don’t 
understand. If Cole Dawson did this 
to keep us from his treasure, why did 
he tell us of the treasure in the first 
place?” 

“I don’t think there’s any treasure 
at all,” I said. “I think he’s a homi¬ 
cidal maniac. Anyhow, we’re getting 
out—” 

“Not so fast!” stated a voice be¬ 
hind me. 

I whirled, cursing. I might have 
known that the moon woman would 
still be about, that her accomplice was 
with her. 

She was standing between me and 
the falls, with the moonglow still 
gleaming on the silver paint which I 
now saw covered her body. A re¬ 
volver was in her hand. Beside her 
stood a tall, white-bearded man with 
a shotgun. 

“Dawson!” I gasped. “You devil, 
what’s your game?” 

My voice caught in my throat. The 
tall figure had stepped nearer. Light 
gleamed on his face. I saw his 
squinted eyes and knew that the beard 
and white hair were false. The man 
was not Cole Dawson. 

He was my supposed friend, Russ 
Abell! 

“No, Jim,” he replied coldly, “it 
isn’t Dawson, nor the old derelict you 
thought was Dawson. He was just a 
tool I coached for the part.” 

“And you were behind it all! You 
tried to kill me with the spear, that 
night after the Emerald Adder was 
first mentioned. When that failed, 
you lured me to the old hermit’s cave. 
That night you tried again to mur¬ 
der me.” 

H E nodded. “And that failed, too, 
as I had expected it might. 
That was why I had already coached 
the old duffer to give you that wild 
tale about the hiding place of the Em¬ 
erald Adder. I knew from the first 
that, if all else failed, the bait would 
lure you into taking the short cut 
through the jungle to the nearest rail¬ 
road and that I would certainly be 
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able to arrange for your murder on 
the way.” 

“So my mozos were in your pay,” 
I raced on. “Those accidents were 
really murder attempts. The mozos 
hid the snake in my bed. They cut 
the bridge and organized the attack 
of the brush Indians who wounded me 
that night we camped by the ruins.” 

“Correct, yet the fools let you es¬ 
cape. I should have followed you my¬ 
self, only I had other matters to at¬ 
tend to on the coast. When word 
reached me over the jungle grapevine 
that you had escaped and reached the 
settlement, I knew there was no time 
to lose. Fortunately your infected 
wound kept you there until my trap 
was set here.” 

He paused, smiling at his own cun¬ 
ning. 

“You see, when I invented the story 
of the Emerald Adder’s hiding place, 
I named a site with which I was fa¬ 
miliar. I ran across this hidden can¬ 
yon long ago. I knew of the native 
flagellant cult here, too, and saw how 
that would be useful. But these Mex- 
Indians could not be hired to kill you 
outright, like the wild Indians of the 
south. Even if I could have bribed 
them, it wouldn’t have been safe to 
trust my secret to them in a place so 
near civilization. So I had to devise 
a plot to use them indirectly, set a trap 
into which you would walk of your 
own free will. That was when I 
thought of the piranhas.” 

Leisurely, enjoying my helpless¬ 
ness, he lighted a cigarette and went 
on. 

“I bought a tank of them from a 
collector on the coast and flew them 
to a nearby landing spot. I planted 
them in the pool and then, in my pres¬ 
ent disguise and posing as a priest 
from the south, I spread the news 
among the natives that the monster 
goddess Metzli had come to inhabit 
their pool. The fact that the piranhas 
began to devour animals who came to 
the pool to drink fitted in with my 
story. To that I added my little 
moon woman.” He nodded toward his 
accomplice. “The scene was all set, 
the trap baited and waiting for your 
arrival.” 

“And you certainly weren’t taking 


any chances,” I growled. “You figured 
that if I dived into the pool of my own 
accord, it would be my finish. But 
even if I failed to, you had me. The 
Indians had been told that only my 
blood would drive the scourge away. 
You knew they’d see that I never got 
out of the place alive.” 

“And the beauty of it,” he added, 
“was that I wouldn’t be involved, 
either way. If I had murdered you 
here, there’d have been a search. The 
Indians would have helped the investi¬ 
gators. This way, they would cover 
up your death, believing in the demon 
themselves and fearing that their cult 
would be exposed. If the killing were 
discovered in spite of them, they them¬ 
selves would bear all the blame for 
your death.” 

“Well, that makes the plot all clear 
and as devilishly cunning as anything 
I ever heard of. But I still don’t get 
your motive. Surely you wouldn’t mur¬ 
der us just to steal that mess of orchid 
bulbs and balata gum. Did you think 
there were diamonds in it?” 

R USS laughed. “Yes, acres of dia¬ 
monds—or their equivalent. Do 
you remember that night when the 
Emerald Adder was first mentioned?” 

“We were showing you a couple of 
bluish froghopper cocoons.” 

“Exactly. Well, those cocoons you 
showed me were worth ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“Ten thousand dollars!” I blurted. 
“But I gave one to you!” 

“I wanted the other ten that you 
said were in the shipment you had sent 
on to the coast. That particular type 
of froghopper is the only counter¬ 
parasite for the cane borer which 
ravages the rich sugar plantations, 
particularly on the islands. Not 
enough of cocoons had been found to 
propagate them in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties. I knew that with a full dozen 
of them I could get my own price from 
the sugar planters.” 

“But I’d have given you the other 
ten, too,” I protested. 

“Not if you had guessed their value. 
I couldn’t risk it. I had to get rid of 
you before you had a chance to find 
out.” 
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“But now your plan has failed again. 
The fish that would have been blamed 
for my death are dead. The natives 
saw me escape from them. If you mur¬ 
der us, there’ll certainly be an investi¬ 
gation.” 

“Maybe,” he agreed, “but there’s no 
alternative. I’ve got a plane waiting 
not far away and I’ll have to gamble 
on covering my tracks.” 

I saw there could be no bargaining 
now. We knew too much about the 
death of Charlie Running Fox and the 
village woman. 

There was no trace of human pity 
in Russ Abell’s cold face. Desperately 
I looked at the woman beside him. 
Could I touch some chord of pity in 
her—for Edna, if not for myself ? Her 
eyes were hard. Her face, for all its 
beauty, was ruthless. I glanced at 
Edna, saw that she, too, was studying 
the woman’s face. 

“Well, Jim,” Russ’ voice broke in, 
“frankly I have no relish for the job, 
but it must be done.” 

Almost nonchalantly he aimed the 
shotgun toward my head and his finger 
crooked about the trigger. Edna came 
to her feet. She came up slowly 
enough not to startle our captors, but 
quickly enough to make it dramatic. 
She held out her hands pleadingly. 

“You can’t kill him before my eyes. 
I’ve loved you enough to help in your 
scheme. I’d have let him go into the 
pool and be killed by the fish. I loved 
you enough for that, but I won’t see 
him slaughtered this way!” 

The words struck me like a thun¬ 
derbolt. Was she mad? Then I looked 
at the silver-painted woman and un¬ 
derstood. Her flashing eyes glared at 
Russ Abell, whose face was as stunned 
as my own. But I knew it wouldn’t 
work. Nothing so simple could save 
us. After his first start of alarm, Russ 
laughed. 

“You fool,” he said to his jealous 
and enraged accomplice, “can’t you see 
she’s lying, trying to trick you into 
turning on me? I never made love to 
her. To prove it. I’ll kill her first.” 

Rattled, angry, he forgot how des¬ 
perate I was. As he swung his shot¬ 
gun toward Edna, there was a split- 
second in which it was focused on 
neither of us. I snatched up the whip. 


The plaited leather thong struck the 
gun barrel just as it blasted. 

1 SAW Edna drop instantly to the 
ground, saving herself from the 
revolver in the woman’s hand. The 
woman, seeing her fall, turned to aid 
Russ. 

But already I had streaked under 
the upflung gun and closed with him. 
Russ tried frantically to batter my 
head with the gun butt, but I was too 
close. That saved me from the 
woman’s gun. To shoot, she would 
have risked killing Russ. She raised 
the revolver like a club to strike at me. 
At that instant I got a foot behind 
Russ’ leg and tripped him. He lunged 
backward, threshing wildly to throw 
me off. But I dug my teeth into his 
shoulder, clung like a bulldog and we 
fell together at the edge of the pool. 

I managed to fling myself on top. 
I felt Russ sag as the fall knocked 
the breath from him. Instantly my 
clawed hands shot toward his throat. 
But I had forgotten the woman’s gun. 
Just as I realized that my lifted head 
was a clean target, she fired. 

A trip-hammer smashed against my 
skull. I saw the world rocket into a 
dizzy blast of stars. In the midst of 
that wild explosion, I saw Edna leap¬ 
ing at the woman’s back. 

Sheer will power kept me clinging 
to consciousness then. Though the 
slug had gouged my skull with stun¬ 
ning impact, I wouldn’t let go. In¬ 
stead I threw all my strength into a 
blow that caught Russ on the chin 
just as he lifted his head. It slammed 
him back limp. 

Springing up, I whirled to where 
Edna and the silvered woman were 
tearing at each other like fighting cats. 
The only time I ever hit a woman, 
I did a good job of it. She fell back¬ 
ward into the pool, almost pulling 
Edna with her. I snatched my darling 
back to safety, felt a savage twinge 
of regret that the death-dealing power 
of the pool was gone. 

As soon as the woman hit the water, 
I turned back to tie Russ up with 
strips torn from his own clothing. 
When I turned to Edna, she was star¬ 
ing at the churned waters. 

“She went down,” Edna breathed. 
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“but she never came up.” 

After Russ was safe in the village 
calabozo, we came back and helped ex¬ 
plore the pool. We found the skele¬ 
tons of Charlie Running Fox and the 
village woman, as well as the bones 
of coyotes and deer that had been 
seized by the savage fish while drink¬ 
ing. 

But we never were able to find the 
moon woman. 

Maybe she crawled out under cover 
of the falls and got through the wild 
country to safety. It’s possible, but 
unlikely. 

R USS, in the confession he made 
before he went to the death cell, 
said that she was just a mercenary 
female he had picked up in New 


Orleans and lured to his uses. If so, 
she’d hardly have been fit for travel 
through the wilderness. 

I guess we’ll never know the answer. 
We should forget it. After all, we’re 
happy with the money from the valu¬ 
able cocoons and have no desire to go 
back into the jungle again. But often, 
when I find myself staring at a full 
moon, with its shadowy suggestion of 
a ghostly woman, I think of that phan¬ 
tom of silver. 

Did she escape? Did the moon 
goddess punish her for the impiety 
of her impersonation? Or does the 
mystery go deeper, despite what Russ 
said? Was she—and here I recall the 
strange allure that drew Charlie Run¬ 
ning Fox to his awful death—was she 
Metzli, the moon goddess, herself? 
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in. There were two men in the dead 
wagon, men hardened to their work. 

“Must be nice cuttin’ up corpses, 
eh, Mike?” one of them grinned. 
“Them medical guys have got more 
stomach than I got.” 

“Dead ones tell how to save the live 
ones, see? Maybe a big whiskered guy 
with glasses will poke into this dame’s 
brain. He’ll see what made her rub 
out her whole family.” 

The day was a bleak one. There was 
no rain but the sky was overcast. A 
thick mist necessitated dimmed lights 
on the death wagon when it entered 
a stretch of woodland and the driver 
lessened his speed. There was a 
twenty-foot drop at one side of the 
road. A bad skid could send a ma¬ 
chine through the rotten guard rail 
and deposit it in the rock-strewn 
stream below. 

The road ran over a wooden bridge. 
Underneath was a narrow dirt high¬ 
way that connected two small com¬ 
munities. The mists swirled around 
the bridge, and the dead wagon was 
thrown into second. The driver 
stepped on the brake and the hearse 
slued half around on the slippery 
boards. 

“What’s the idea, Mike?” 

“A guy fell in front of this truck. 
He’s right in front of us.” 

The two men got out. The figure 
in the road leaped to his feet with in¬ 
credible swiftness and threw a com¬ 
mand fiat against the stunned faces of 
the dead wagon’s crew. 

“Hurry! I want what is in that 
machine. Remove it and slide it down 
the bank! It is one corpse or three, 
gentlemen. Take your choice. I have 
a very efficient weapon here. I said 
hurry!” 

The man who spoke was muffled in 
a slicker. Only the upper part of his 
eyes were visible, and they were 
shadowed by the brim of a black hat. 
Enough deadliness exuded from their 
deep sockets to whip the occupants of 
the prison hearse into action. 

“G-get goin’, Mike! This ghoul 
means business. Hi-jackin’ a corpse! 
What in blazes—” 

Silky laughter burst through an 
opening in the armed man’s slicker. 

“I’ll give you sixty seconds to do 


what I have asked you to do!” 

“You c-can have it, mister! Step on 
it, kid!” 

The pine box was dragged out of the 
grim confines of the hearse. Horror 
made the fingers of the crew a little 
clumsy, but they had five seconds to 
spare when the coffin tumbled down 
the bank. 

“Get in and drive fast!” the eerie 
highwayman ordered. “Keep driving, 
gentlemen!” 

“Y-yeah! I’m movin’ as fast as I 
can.” 

The engine of the hearse raced. 
Gears clashed and then the death 
wagon catapulted across the bridge 
and kept gathering speed. 

T HE man in the slicker slid down 
the bank and fetched up alongside 
the coffin that had hit against a tree 
trunk. The cover had been knocked 
loose. The face of Sarah Phillips was 
wet with mist. Bony hands reached 
inside the box and the corpse was 
lifted to a sitting position. The wom¬ 
an’s head dropped over one shoulder. 
A mirthless laugh burst from the 
corpse thief’s throat. 

“The hangman made the task quite 
simple,” Ralf Kurn whispered to him¬ 
self. “Yes, indeed.” 

Kurn wielded a knife with practised 
fingers. There was a single ugly grind¬ 
ing sound. The head came away from 
the body of the dead woman. Kurn 
dropped it into an oilskin sack. 

Then he hurried away from there. 
Fifteen minutes later, he pushed 
through a line of bushes and stepped 
out into an old, abandoned side road 
where a black sedan was parked. 

Kurn opened the rear trunk. The 
interior gave off the smell of the grave. 
Kurn’s thick lips twisted with a cold 
smile when he deposited the black 
sack into the compartment and 
slammed the cover down. 

He drove away into the mist. The 
black silk muffler had been pulled 
away from his face. His eyes were 
roily yellow things set into deep 
sockets, and he had a little nose with 
wide, flaring nostrils. 

Kurn was a good ten miles away 
from the bridge when the authorities 
arrived there. They found the coffin 
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with the dismembered corpse. Men 
hardened to scenes of violence felt a 
little sick at their stomachs. 

“Well,” one said. “Guess we’d bet¬ 
ter take what is left to the medical 
school. If you newspaper guys are 
wise, you won’t say much about this. 
Doctors fighting over the head of a 
murderess—it’s a nasty business. No¬ 
body but a medical man would want 
her head. She might have some people 
somewhere, and it wouldn’t be nice—” 

“What could you hang on the guy 
if you caught him? The woman was 
dead,” a policeman pointed out. 

There seemed to be no answer to 
that. 

The theft of the head of Sarah Phil¬ 
lips puzzled the authorities in the city 
of Bridgewater for the next few days. 
One man in particular refused to 
shelve the gruesome case. His name 
was Jason Stone and he was a man of 
means. Criminology was a sort of 
hobby with him, and he kept a scrap 
book filled with clippings that had 
to do with deaths by violence. 

Stone had dark, brooding eyes and 
a sharp-boned, leathery face: the type 
of face one would expect to see illus¬ 
trating a story laid in the dark ages. 
Stone was possessed of a marvelous 
memory. He proceeded to demon¬ 
strate it for the benefit of Bridge- 
water’s chief of police. 

“There is no analyzing the mind of a 
fiend,” Stone said. “Some mutilate or 
kill the living. Some mutilate the 
dead. This man cut off a corpse’s 
head. There is only one case I can 
bring to mind that is remotely parallel 
with it. 

“You remember that case in Denver, 
when someone broke into an under¬ 
taker’s parlor in the dead of night? 
Stole a pair of hands? Cut them off 
a corpse lying in a coffin?” 

The police chief nodded. He re¬ 
called the event quite well. 

“Now that you mention it, yes.” He 
laughed a little dryly. “Trying to con¬ 
struct a Frankenstein theme. Stone?” 

The criminologist smiled. 

“The hands I just spoke about,” he 
said. “The fnan belonging to them 
was a great pianist. The hands were 
insured for fifty thousand dollars. You 
see, they had not been ordinary hands. 


The stolen head was not an ordinary 
head. It belonged to an unusual per¬ 
son, Sarah Phillips.” 

“So?” 

“I have no answer to that question,” 
Stone said. “A medical man might 
have wanted that head. Possibly some 
dear relative of the pianist’s wanted 
his hands. Both conclusions are plaus¬ 
ible.” 

Jason Stone got up and left the 
chief’s office, deep in thought. 

M eanwhile, on that black 

day ten miles from the spot 
where he had stolen a head, Ralf 
Kurn had stopped his car. His busi¬ 
ness was not yet finished. 

He unlocked a compartment in the 
dash of the sedan and took out a much- 
handled notebook. There were pages 
in it covered with small, scrawled 
writing. Newspaper clippings, some 
yellowed with age, were inserted be¬ 
tween the pages. 

Kurn thumbed the pages of the book 
until he came to a brief notation. 
Above it a newspaper half-tone had 
been pasted. 

“Lake of Silence Lodge,” Kurn 
mumbled. “Hugh Cumbler. N-Type. 
One servant. Convalescing—nervous 
collapse. Yes, a most startling like¬ 
ness.” 

Kurn closed his book and returned 
it to the compartment. He sat back 
in his seat, his hands gripping the 
wheel tenaciously, as if he had been 
speeding along at seventy miles an 
hour instead of standing still. 

“You are contemplating moving 
your museum of masterpieces to the 
new world, Gussaud!” Kurn’s thick 
lips muttered. “In a year or two. 
Yes? I have not forgotten, Gussaud, 
that your fortune in wax was fash¬ 
ioned by my father’s fingers! When 
they see the waxworks of Rolf Kurn, 
you will be considered a rank amateur. 
I have made death live! 

“You cheated Ralf Kurn out of his 
father’s estate, Gussaud. Since that 
day, you have added nothing to your 
Chamber of Horrors. Ha-ah! Hor¬ 
rors? Yoii'r museum will be a fairy¬ 
land in comparison to mine.” 

He started the car and drove on 
along the road. 
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CHAPTER II 
Death in Wax 


H UGH CUMBLER sat in his 
isolated retreat deep in the hills. 
The lodge had been correctly named. 
The lake stretching out from the 
shore in front of it was as smooth as 
glass. It reflected the colors of the 
sunset, like a sparkling gem studding 
the lonesome land. 

Lake of Silence. 

From across the deathly still waters 
came the dismal cry of a loon. There 
was no wind. 

Shadows lengthened and wove crazy 
patterns on the sides of the low ram¬ 
bling house. As the sun kept sinking, 
the shadows fell away and the still¬ 
ness thickened. 

Cumbler was a short, heavy-set man 
with a head that was too big for his 
body. In the days before talking pic¬ 
tures, cinema enthusiasts had seen him 
as the “Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” But 
his greatest success had been achieved 
in the role of Bonaparte in “The Em¬ 
peror Commands.” Critics said he 
was Napoleon. 

A man came out of the dark of the 
woods. He stood in the crawling 
shadows and studied Cumbler’s re¬ 
treat. Kurn’s calculating eyes roved. 
He carried an oilskin sack under his 
arm. He wore khaki trousers and high- 
laced boots, a woolen shirt and a bat¬ 
tered felt hat. He walked slowly into 
view, and Cumbler half rose from his 
chair. 

“Who is it?” 

“Sorry if I startled you,” Kurn said. 
“I’m lost, I think.” 

Cumbler’s voice was irritable. 

“I do not like visitors.” 

The actor’s nerves were not fully 
mended. He was a proud, arrogant 
man. 

“Alone here?” Kurn asked ap¬ 
proaching slowly. 

“At present. I have a servant. He 
has gone to the village for supplies. 
I expect him back in an hour.” 

Kurn stood there, saying nothing. 


He thought swiftly. One hour to do 
his work. A lot can happen in an 
hour. The water of the lake is very 
deep. This man here—he is a little 
sick, and if he loses his head he won’t 
be sick any more. People who are 
unstrung often decide to do away with 
themselves. He, Ralf Kurn, would 
decide for Mr. Cumbler now. 

“Please be on your way, whoever 
you are,” Cumbler said. 

Kurn’s right hand moved swiftly. 
He said: 

“You shall not be bothered with 
my presence long, my friend,” he 
sneered. 

He shot Cumbler where he sat, the 
crack of the weapon sending little 
sharp echoes through the smothering 
stillness. 

Ralf Kurn was deadly efficient. He 
lifted the body out of the chair and 
carried it to the woods. He dropped 
it on the bank of a fast-moving stream 
that fed into the lake, in such a posi¬ 
tion that Cumbler’s head was half in 
the water. 

With a coil of thin wire, he severed 
the man’s head. Blood poured out of 
the body and reddened water carried 
it down to the lake. Kurn put the 
head into his waterproof sack and 
placed it against a tree. 

Ten minutes later, the headless 
corpse of Hugh Cumbler was being 
rowed out into the middle of the lake. 
A canoe trailed behind the rowboat. 
There was a heavy, rusty anchor well 
secured to the cargo Kurn was car¬ 
rying. 

In the middle of the Lake of Silence, 
Kurn dumped the corpse overside. 
He saw that the canoe was turned 
loose before he started back to the 
shore. 

Little bubbles disturbed the glassy 
surface of the lake. A canoe paddle 
floated aimlessly. It would tell a 
grim story. 

Kurn made sure that he left the 
boat as he had found it. He searched 
for bloodstains, found one on the 
thwart of the rowboat. He wiped it 
off, went up to the lodge and covered 
his trail there. His watch told him 
that he had but fifteen minutes left 
in which to work. 

He hurried into the woods, picked 
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up his gory prize and then began to 
circle the lake. There was no moon 
in the sky and storm clouds were 
rolling across the heavens, blotting 
out all stars. 

T HE killer drove through the 
night. He drove all night. An 
hour before dawn, he reached his 
ramshackle farm. A thousand bee¬ 
hives pocked the sloping hillside, 
stretching away from the big barn 
that was crumbling with decay. 

Kurn drove the sedan into an old 
lean-to and shut the motor off. His 
eyes were wild with expectancy. His 
world was there under the barn, a 
horrible place dedicated to the Devil. 
The bees in the hives labored for him, 
so that he could have material with 
which to work. 

Kurn went into the cellar and shut 
and barred a heavy door behind him. 
He snapped on a light and the cellar 
glowed with a sickly greenish hue. 
It was a soundless, motionless place, 
as quiet as the depths of the sea. 

Kurn deposited his oilskin sack on 
a big bench. He feasted his eyes on 
the masterpieces he had already cre¬ 
ated, on those nearing completion. 
Above him, Oliver Cromwell hung in 
chains. Twenty feet away from him, 
a terrible, wild-eyed figure bent over 
a piano. At his feet was the body of 
a beautiful woman. There was a 
great gash in her throat and blood 
made of wax fouled the floor. 

This was the mad Italian, Firrenzo! 
Gussaud had no display such as Ralf 
Kurn! 

Firrenzo had killed six wives. He 
could compose ghastly threnodies 
with the body of a beautiful woman 
lying at his feet. After the last mur¬ 
der, he had sat at his piano and had 
played and played. 

The occupants of the house in which 
he lived had nearly been driven mad 
themselves. They had broken down 
the door. Firrenzo had kept on play¬ 
ing, his eyes gleaming with madness. 
Police had been forced to drag him 
away from the piano. The white ivory 
keys had been stained with blood. 

Kurn had found the likeness to Fir- 
renzo’s head in a Potter’s Field. Fir¬ 
renzo, as he sat there at the piano 


now, had no hands. They were in a 
vat in Kurn’s workshop. Long slen¬ 
der hands. 

There, near the mad musician, was 
a wild-eyed woman. She pointed at 
an empty tin bathtub with one out¬ 
stretched hand. The tub would have 
wrung a covetous gleam from the eyes 
of a collector. 

That woman was Charlotte Corday. 
She had killed the great Marat. Kurn 
had not found his Marat yet, but had 
a candidate in a little black book. 

Over in a far corner was Blerin, the 
Apache. He had murdered forty-one 
persons. Blerin was frozen into the 
act of leaping out of a manger filled 
with straw. A man with his throat 
cut from ear to ear lay in the manger. 

“All these you have not, Gussaud!” 
Kurn choked out, drinking in the hor¬ 
ror all around him. 

Death in all its violence. Wax 
figures that were not quite all wax. 
Some had heads that looked human, 
looked alive. That was Kurn’s secret. 

“You are out of date, Gussaud! I 
will see you in a pauper’s grave. 
Maybe I’ll add you to this collection! 
You have not got Sarah Phillips, Gus¬ 
saud! See—over there—her body is 
ready for the head. Those little chil¬ 
dren—they are made of wax, Gus¬ 
saud !” 

Kurn knew that this was not en¬ 
tirely the proper setting for his hor¬ 
rible creations. His eyes half closed, 
he let his imagination run wild and 
it needed little goading. 

He saw an immense grotto, sup¬ 
ported by great pillars of grotesquely 
carved stone. Everything was col¬ 
ored a greenish tinge. The hidden 
lights that gave off the ghastly illu¬ 
mination formed distorted, creeping 
shadows. 

All these things Ralf Kurn had 
made, swimming in a grim green twi¬ 
light that only Dante could ever have 
seen. The arches and the pillars 
seemed to be alive, fouled by trailing, 
iridescent slime. 

In such a setting Kurn’s master¬ 
pieces, his waxworks would confound 
the world. Death—preserved in all 
its most hideous forms! And Ralf 
Kurn would reap a fortune, besides. 

“Yes. Gussaud’s will be as noth- 
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ing,” Kurn whispered almost inau- 
dibly. “Gussaud, the thief! The pre¬ 
tender! The man who robbed me. 
Nothing so natural as this, Gussaud! 
You did not think of letting death 
do a lot of your work, furnish you 
with material. But you could not 
know of the method of preserving 
death. 

“For years I have worked until— 
Well, give me a little more time. 
Some things I have not completed. 
Then you will be forgotten, Gus¬ 
saud. You and your outdated 
waxworks. 

“I must have a Marat for Corday. 
She gets impatient.” He turned, point¬ 
ing. “You there, with the terrible 
bulging eyes and your tongue hanging 
out. You look up at something that 
is not there. But I know what you 
want. The strangler, Kreb. I shall 
get him for you.” 

URN went into his workshop. 
It had no window. It was dank 
and permeated with a sickish odor. 
There was a big stone crock on a 
bench, and Kurn rolled up his sleeves 
and immersed his hairy arms into the 
liquid. 

He brought up a pair of long thin 
hands that had a weight attached to 
them. He pinched the flesh of the 
dead hands and nodded with satisfac¬ 
tion. He went out and got his water¬ 
proof sack, dumped the contents into 
the vat. They would stay there until 
they were preserved. 

After that, Kurn would give the 
gruesome collection a very thin coat¬ 
ing of liquid wax. Then he would 
tint the dead objects the right colors. 
He was a master at such work. 

There was chemical apparatus in 
the fetid workshop. In one corner 
of the place was a brick oven, and a 
big iron kettle had been placed over 
an iron grill. Something stewed 
slowly and gave off a small, bubbling 
sound. There was the sweet smell of 
honey cutting into all other odors. 

Half-completed manikins lay all 
around Kurn. There were three 
enormous leather trunks containing 
costumes of every era, jewelry, weap¬ 
ons and every prop necessary to in¬ 
sure authenticity. 


Kurn went out into the chamber of 
horrors. His brain came afire and it 
began to reel. He drank in the at¬ 
mosphere of the cellar and madness 
all but possessed him. He felt the 
need of air. 

A crazy little voice warned Kurn 
about becoming too mad. He went 
out to the sloping hillside and stood 
among his beehives. He spoke to them 
as if they had been little children. 

“My little ones! You slave for 
Kurn. You showed him how to defeat 
Gussaud! A little while only you live, 
you little devils. Then comes death! 
Funny—everything dies but death. 
Kurn makes death live. You don’t 
believe me? Death ’ives forever in 
my museum! 

“Perhaps it will live again in Lon¬ 
don, Paris, here in America. People 
have more money here. People will 
pay anything to see the dead that have 
gone. A ringside seat at the Sarah 
Phillips slaughter! At Firrenzo’s last 
mad symphony! They can watch Na¬ 
poleon die—” 

Kurn went back to his workshop. 
He spent two hours grafting a pair 
of human hands on the stumps that 
Firrenzo held out before him. Kurn 
placed the fingers just right. He ap¬ 
plied his coating of wax to the dead 
hands, a thin patina that would last 
for centuries. 

People would stare at those hands 
and marvel at the workmanship of 
Ralf Kurn. They would look at the 
heads of Sarah Phillips and Napoleon 
Bonaparte and whisper their wonder. 
Perhaps the great Gussaud would 
come to look at the waxworks. Kurn 
laughed at the thought. Gussaud was 
old. He might die very close to Kurn. 
Then he would appear again—in wax, 
perhaps. 

Ralf Kurn, when he had discovered 
the secret formulas, had weighed the 
possibility of using human bodies in 
their entirety, in order to assemble 
his waxworks. But transporting 
corpses was cumbersome and danger¬ 
ous. Anyway, people looked at faces 
and hands when they viewed a corpse. 
Torsos all looked alike, as a rule. 

Then there was the difficulty to be 
encountered in rigor mortis. To get 
flesh and bone manikins into proper 
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postures, you had to break bones at 
the joints. Moreover, the cost of em¬ 
balming whole corpses with the solu¬ 
tion now stewing in the kettle was 
prohibitive. 

There was one grim tableau that 
would not be complete, however, until 
a real semi-nude corpse was placed in 
a bathtub. Gussaud had a “Corday 
and Marat” that was said to be the 
finest example of wax sculpture in the 
world. Ralf Kurn’s father had cre¬ 
ated it, and Kurn knew there would 
never be another workman like his 
sire. 

To excel such wizardry with bees¬ 
wax, a man had to go to extreme 
measures. He had to kill. He had to 
mutilate the dead and rob graves. 

Kurn had spent twenty years in re¬ 
search. He had been an otherwise 
normal young man, but obsessed with 
the desire to ruin the person who had 
cheated him of his birthright. The 
hours he had spent with his grisly 
manikins, the hate in his soul had 
sapped his reason. He had killed a 
dozen persons. In his grim notebook, 
six others were marked for death, be¬ 
cause they resembled people who had 
long since gone to their graves. 

WTNFORTUNATELY for Kurn, 
the death of one particular pros¬ 
pect would necessitate every last 
ounce of his devilish cunning. This 
was one type in a million. He was 
Marat. His hair was a little gray, but 
dye would fix that. 

Kurn had feasted his eyes upon the 
picture of the man many times. The 
brooding eyes and the sharp-boned, 
leathery face of the half-tone were 
stamped indelibly on his brain. He 
had to have that man. All of him— 
for the tin bathtub. 

Ralf Kurn went into another part 
of the cellar, where honey was drained 
out of combs. He sold the honey 
wholesale. It went like the proverbial 
hot cakes, for Kurn’s honey had a 
distinct flavor that no other could 
possess. The blending of certain nec¬ 
tars from various flowers and shrubs 
was his own grim secret. 

The next day, Kurn had a delivery 
to make. Two cases of jarred honey 
had been ordered by a high-class gro¬ 


cery in the town of Elkaw, eighteen 
miles away. Three cases in Bridge- 
water. Four in Carleton. 

“Remarkable things, the little bees,” 
Kurn grinned as he worked. “Natural- 
born chemists. The stupid world does 
not know anything about them, except 
that they make honey to spread on 
bread.” 

Kurn felt a little tired when he was 
through with his work. Before he 
left the cellar, he put on a little mus¬ 
tache and beard. Someone might be 
passing by the farm when he walked 
to the tacky house. Most people had 
never seen Kurn without his beard. 


CHAPTER III 
Kurn Strikes Again 


W HILE Kurn slept, a man with 
brooding eyes and a sharp¬ 
boned, leathery face stood on the edge 
of the Lake of Silence. Jason Stone’s 
wide, thin mouth was practically lip¬ 
less as he stood there, listening to a 
small, frightened man. 

“The boss did not kill himself. I 
know! Mr. Cumbler was deathly 
afraid of canoes. He could not swim. 
The canoe was for my use.” 

The amateur criminologist nodded. 
He turned toward a small group of 
men. 

“I believe this man. Murder has 
been done here, and the killer was a 
clever man. You said a storm came up 
just after you arrived here last night?” 
he asked the servant. 

“Yes. It would wash out tracks, Mr. 
Stone. Wash away blood, too.” 

“Yes. If Cumbler’s body was taken 
out there and dumped into the lake, 
it was carried in a rowboat. There is 
always a certain amount of brackish 
water in the bottom of a boat. There 
is some in that one.” 

Stone spoke as if he were thinking 
aloud. He felt an uncomfortable chill 
along his spine. The stillness did 
things to the men standing there. 

Jason Stone went into the house and 
got a small tin cup and an empty 
medicine bottle. He walked down to 
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the landing, dipped some brackish 
water from the bottom of the rowboat. 

“If there is any trace of blood in 
this water,” he said, “we’ll be sure 
Cumbler did not commit suicide. Gen¬ 
tlemen, I would begin dragging the 
lake as soon as the grappling irons 
get here.” 

Stone went into the lodge. He stared 
at a picture on the wall. Cumbler as 
Napoleon. The late actor’s servant 
hovered at Stone’s heels. 

“Did Cumbler keep much money 
here?” Stone asked. 

“I do not know, sir. Perhaps we 
had better look.” 

“Robbery could be the motive,” 
Stone said. 

A thorough search of the lodge bore 
fruit. In a drawer of Cumbler’s 
dresser, in the bedroom, was a roll of 
bills. It amounted to three hundred 
dollars. 

“There are no signs of robbery,” 
Stone clipped. “I cannot see that a 
single thing has been disturbed. If 
Cumbler is dead, if he was killed, his 
murderer was not looking for money.” 

The criminologist went out of the 
lodge and walked toward the car that 
had brought him to the actor’s bleak 
hideout. His flesh was crawling and 
it was a little cold. 

Men dragged the lake all that day, 
but they could not find a body. 

Jason Stone worked with experts 
in the police laboratory in Bridge- 
water, as the news of Cumbler’s dis¬ 
appearance spread the length and 
breadth of the land. Headlines hinted 
at suicide. Hollywood moguls who had 
known him at the height of his career 
demanded that proof of his death 
be presented. Moreover, the actor had 
been insured for close to three hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars. Agents of two 
insurance companies arrived in 
Bridgewater to do some investigating 
of their own. 

Analysis of the water taken from 
the bottom of the rowboat proved Ja¬ 
son Stone’s suspicions to be well 
founded. The water gave off signs 
that it contained a small amount of 
human blood. 

“I would keep those men at work, 
dragging that lake, if it takes months,” 
Stone said to the chief of police. “It 


seems that nothing can give us a clue, 
unles it’s Cumbler’s corpse. As far 
as anyone knows, he had no enemies.” 

Driving away, Jason Stone’s mind 
wande.ed back over the past several 
months, to dwell on the scenes of cer¬ 
tain mysterious crimes that had been 
put down in the police records as un¬ 
solved. 

Weird cases, all of them. A body 
excavated from a Potter’s Field. The 
mutilation of two corpses while they 
lay in their coffins. The finding of a 
skeleton without a head. The disap¬ 
pearance of a well-known citizen of 
a community eighty miles from 
Bridgewater. 

Jason Stone wondered if all of these 
crimes could have been committed by 
one man. If so, a more dangerous fiend 
had never walked the earth. 

R ALF KURN drove his small de¬ 
livery truck up to the curb in 
front of the grocery store in Elkaw. 
Before he got out, he read the head¬ 
lines on a paper that lay on the seat 
beside him. 

HUGH CUMBLER MURDER 
VICTIM 

FAMOUS ACTOR OF SILENT SCREEN 
VANISHES AS LAKE IS DRAGGED 
FOR HIS BODY 

EVIDENCE OF BLOOD IS FOUND BY 
JASON STONE IN BOTTOM 
OF ROWBOAT 

Kurn smiled a little through his 
beard. 

“He is a clever man,” he said. “Per¬ 
haps he is too clever. If he should 
suspect me, voice his suspicions, peo¬ 
ple would laugh at him. He would 
come to see me, without letting any¬ 
one know. In that case, I do believe, 
the mountain would come to Maho¬ 
met.” 

Kurn got out of the truck and 
opened its rear doors. He drew out 
a case of honey and entered the store. 

A woman’s scream nearly wrenched 
the case from Kurn’s hands. He fell 
back against a counter and let his bur¬ 
den rest on his knees. He saw the 
woman as she screamed again. It was 
a terrible cry, so terrible that it 
blanched the faces of the few custom¬ 
ers in the place. 
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As she screamed, the woman pointed 
toward a man. Her eyes were wide 
with an awful fear. Suddenly she col¬ 
lapsed, a name dropping from her lips. 
It was “Kreb!” 

Kurn stared at a bewildered man 
clad in rough farm clothes. He had a 
long, thin, gaunt face. His nose was 
hooked and a trifle bulbous. Enormous 
hands hung down on either side of 
him. 

“I—I didn’t do nothin’! Didn’t even 
look at her,” the man protested. 

A policeman came in off the street 
and took charge. He called an am¬ 
bulance. 

“She said ‘Kreb,’ ” the proprietor of 
the store told the policeman. “I know 
that woman. She was the one who was 
almost killed, the night they captured 
John Kreb just outside town. He was 
choking the life out of her!” 

Kurn kept his eyes glued to the 
frightened countryman. Those eyes 
were burning with a cool, calculating 
light. At last! The face and the hands 
he had been looking for. 

“Yeah. He sure looks like that guy 
Kreb,” the law officer said. 

“No wonder she passed out,” agreed 
the groceryman. “Her nerves ain’t re¬ 
covered from that shock yet. She sees 
a guy who looks like that strangler—” 

“He’s up in the asylum, Kreb is. In 
a padded cell.” 

“Yes,” Kurn said to himself. “And 
nobody could get to him.” 

Kurn transacted his business when 
the furor had died down and the 
woman taken away. He passed the 
time of day with the proprietor be¬ 
fore he left. He found out, without 
asking, that the man who had fright¬ 
ened the woman was a farmhand 
named Hawkins. He worked on a big 
truck farm outside of Elkaw. He had 
not been there long, the grocery man 
recalled. 

Ralf Kurn had passed that farm on 
his way into town. He knew he would 
go back the same way. Hawkins would 
be walking along the dusty road. 

Twenty minutes later, Kurn saw the 
fellow striding along at a fast gait up 
ahead. When he drove up to the man, 
it was in a lonely spot. There was not 
a house in sight. Kurn invited Haw¬ 
kins to climb in. 


“Thanks,” Hawkins said. “Ain’t 
you afraid I’ll strangle you? I saw 
you in that store.” 

Kurn laughed. 

“You did look scared,” he said. 

The delivery truck slackened speed 
a little. At the end of another mile, 
Kurn went to work. 

“Maybe you’d like a drink friend. 
There’s a bottle at your feet. Under 
the dash there, wrapped in that old 
sacking.” 

Hawkins grinned, lowered his head. 
A tire iron came down with vicious 
force and hit him where the skull joins 
the spinal column. Hawkins made no 
sound. Kurn stepped on the gas and 
swung the vehicle off the main high¬ 
way. When he reached his farm after 
dusk, there was very little left of Haw¬ 
kins in the truck. What there was, 
Kurn removed to his workshop. 

T HE head of Sarah Phillips was 
now ready for retouching. Kurn 
lifted it out of the vat and put Haw¬ 
kins’ in its place. The madman worked 
all that day and far into the night. 
When he was finished, he looked at 
Sarah Phillips as she stood over the 
children she had destroyed. She wore 
a little brown hat and a short green 
dress. In one hand she held a bottle 
of poison. Kurn had put the waxen 
patina over the embalmed features. 
She actually looked alive. Kurn could 
make the dead live forever. 

Next he would have the strangler 
Kreb, standing there with the rest. 
That is, as soon as the stuff in the vat 
took care of a head and a pair of hands. 

“People are such fools,” Kurn 
chuckled as he stood in the chamber of 
horrors and drank deep of its charnel 
smell. 

“But for Gussaud and his thievery,” 
he told himself, “I might have been a 
respectable undertaker. The best in 
the world. For Ralf Kurn alone knows 
the secret. Honey contains aromatic 
bodies of doubtful character and 
origin. Gives characteristic aromas 
and tastes from different plant spe¬ 
cies. 

“Blend plant nectars right, and you 
have a preservative such as might still 
be found in the body of Alexander the 
Great.” 
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Kurn snapped a little dead bee off 
the workbench. 

“Even a bee is smarter than most 
humans.” He laughed crazily. “They 
preserve their own honey by injecting 
it with formic acid from their poison¬ 
ous glands.” 

Kurn sat down and thought of Ja¬ 
son Stone. The criminologist was no 
fool. His cleverness might bring him 
right to Ralf Kurn’s cellar door. The 
terrible figures all around him told 
Kurn that a person could not go on 
killing forever, without being found 
out. 

That was why they were here. Kurn 
hoped that Jason Stone would keep 
his findings to himself. If he, Ralf 
Kurn, had overrated the man, he would 
have to plant a clue. Kurn needed his 
Marat. There would never be a bet¬ 
ter likeness than Jason Stone. 

He would need a big vat to preserve 
that rich prize, Kurn decided. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Single Clue 


T HE police patrolled the Lake of 
Silence day and night, their grap¬ 
pling irons combing the depths of the 
dark waters. When they were about 
ready to admit failure, they hooked 
onto something. 

After an hour of effort, they 
brought the headless body of Hugh 
Cumbler to the surface and cut away 
the anchor attached to it. The grue¬ 
some remains were taken to Bridge- 
water. Jason Stone went over to the 
morgue to see the headless corpse. 
He ignited a strong cigar to cut the 
horrible odor. 

“I was right,” Stone said. “I’d like 
to meet the fiend who did this. There’s 
a definite connection here with the 
case of Sarah Phillips. You can dis¬ 
count the theory that an overzealous 
medical man wanted her head. 

“But,” he admitted, “we haven’t a 
thing to go on. We have a psycho¬ 
pathic case loose around here some¬ 
where. He is as deadly as a cobra. 
Before we find him, two or three other 


people may lose their lives. If they 
are certain types, that is.” 

“I don’t understand, Stone,” a po¬ 
liceman spoke up. 

“I cannot explain it myself. It is a 
wild crazy idea milling around some¬ 
where in the back/jf my head,” Stone 
confessed. “It gives me the creeps. I 
woke up last night in a cold sweat. 
The thing was coming through the 
window after—me. A sort of shape¬ 
less thing.” 

When Jason Stone reached his 
home, he pored over the newspapers 
that cluttered his study. A tabloid 
feature writer had written a fantastic 
story around the late Hugh Cumbler. 
An illustrator had drawn a picture of 
the murderer running through the 
night. The killer carried Cumbler’s 
head. The criminologist shuddered 
and threw the paper aside, picking up 
a more conservative journal. 

There was a story in it that lifted 
him half out of his chair. The muti¬ 
lated body of a man had been found 
in a culvert, seven miles from the 
town of Elkaw. Two boys who had 
been fishing had used the big culvert 
as a short-cut home. They had stum¬ 
bled over the corpse. Stone read: 

The victim was clad in soiled jumper and 
overalls. Evidently he was a farmhand. 
His head and both hands had been removed. 
A soiled post card was found in one of his 
pockets, with the name J. Hawkins scrawled 
upon it. Police are positive that it is the 
body of the man who caused a mild dis¬ 
turbance in an Elkaw store several days 
ago. A woman had mistaken the farmhand 
for the strangler, John Kreb— 

Jason Stone let the newspaper slip 
from his fingers. He got up and 
walked slowly across the room. He 
picked up a phone and called the au¬ 
thorities in Elkaw. He wanted to 
know if the body of Hawkins had been 
positively identified. 

“Yes, Mr. Stone,” a man answered. 
“The owner of the farm where he 
worked identified what was left of the 
poor devil. He had been missing ever 
since that day he scared the wits out 
of that woman who—” 

“Thanks,” Stone said. 

He put the instrument back on its 
cradle and his hands shook a little. 
He sat down and stared into the dark- 
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ness of his room. Cumbler had looked 
like Napoleon, and he was dead. 
Hawkins had resembled Kreb. Yes, 
it all fitted into a pattern. 

Stone kept thinking, thinking. The 
large newspapers had given the inci¬ 
dent in the Elkaw grocery store very 
little publicity. Only those small 
weeklies in the vicinity had carried 
terse items regarding it. Hawkins 
had been murdered before the story 
could have got in print! 

Somebody had been in Elkaw that 
day. He had seen in Hawkins a prize 
specimen. 

Stone got up and turned on a single 
light. He took his bulky record of 
crime from a desk and thumbed 
through it slowly. 

Early the next morning he was in 
Elkaw. He went at once to the grocery 
store, asked the proprietor if he had a 
clear picture of those people who had 
been in the store, when the woman had 
been frightened out of her senses by a 
face. 

“I think so,” the little bald-headed 
merchant nodded. “Knew most of 
’em.” 

H E MENTIONED five names. 

They were all customers of his, 
had been for years. 

“You can vouch for all of them?” 
“Of course. They’ve been residents 
of Elkaw ever since I can remember.” 

“Any folks present that weren’t reg¬ 
ular customers?” Stone went on. 

“Let’s see. Yes, there was Kurn. I 
been buyin’ honey off him for three 
years,” the storekeeper said. “Ever 
taste Kurn’s honey? You never tasted 
nothin’ like it.” 

“Kurn?” Stone’s eyes narrowed a 
trifle. “Don’t know as I have. Strange 
name.” 

“He’s foreign, I think. Here, I have 
a sample jar. Just have a sip of that 
honey,” the proprietor invited. 

Stone tasted the stuff. He smacked 
his lips and uttered a short exclama¬ 
tion. 

“Hm-m!” He took another sip. 
“That is odd. Most honies have in¬ 
variably tasted the same to me. But 
this stuff— The man must have a se¬ 
cret formula. I’d like to meet this 
Kurn.” 


“Lives twenty miles from here. At 
Grandall.” 

“Thanks,” Stone said. “You’d call 
him a harmless looking man?” 

“What are you gettin’ at?” The 
storekeeper laughed. “I never saw a 
meeker lookin’ fellow. Has a little 
fuzzy beard and wears thick eye¬ 
glasses sometimes.” 

Jason Stone went out before the 
man could ask him any more ques¬ 
tions. That strange taste was in his 
mouth and he thought he had experi¬ 
enced something like it before. It 
tasted like a smell. Like a smell that 
had fouled his nostrils more than 
once. Like the smell that assails a 
man when he walks into an under¬ 
taker’s place. 

The criminologist told himself that 
he was letting his imagination run 
riot. Pehaps his senses were still dis¬ 
torted by the odor of the morgue 
where they had taken Cumbler’s re¬ 
mains. But Stone decided to go and 
call on Kurn. 

After darkness had set in that day, 
Jason Stone drove up in front of a 
mailbox attached to a rotten leaning 
post. Crude black letters had been 
splashed upon the tin box. It said: 

RALF KURN. 

Nailed to the post was a board that 
told passersby that Kurn had honey 
for sale. The buildings of the tacky 
bee farm could not be seen from the 
road. 

Stone got out and stood listening to 
the insect sounds that made the si¬ 
lence throb. Mist settled over the 
lonely countryside and the air was 
thick with humidity. Stone walked up 
the lane that led from the road, his 
boots sinking in lush earth and mak¬ 
ing small sucking sounds. 

He came out into a big clearing. No 
lights burned in the crumbling farm¬ 
house. There was no sign of life any¬ 
where. Stone approached the big 
barn and tried the door of a small shed 
attached to it. It opened with a grind¬ 
ing, tooth-jarring sound. Stone 
glanced at the delivery truck standing 
there. Where was Kurn? 

Kurn was busy at work in his grim 
underground studio. His fingers 
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moved swiftly as he coated a pair of 
dead hands-^with his waxy patina. 
Kreb’s head had been affixed to the 
torso he had made ready. The face 
was tinted a reddish-green color. The 
hands would be affixed to the stumps 
of the mannikin. The ends of the 
fingers, broken, clawlike, would fit 
into ugly depressions in the neck of 
Kreb’s victim. The horrible tableau 
would be complete. 

Kurn mumbled as he worked. 

“They found Cumbler. They found 
Hawkins. I wonder. Does this man 
Stone—” 

He heard a sound, he thought. He 
listened intently. Then he went on 
working again. 

A bell in the cellar made a weird 
sound. Its echoes pulsated from wall 
to wall. Kflrn’s body became rigid. 
His hands dropped a tool of his trade 
and he swung half around, mouth 
open. Quickly -lie doused his one 
light as a mad ripple of mirth slipped 
through his thick lips. 

S OMEONE was out there. Wheels 
had passed over the trap he had 
set under the dirt near the gate. That 
was why the warning bell had pealed. 

“They might want honey,” Kurn 
whispered. “And then they might 
not.” 

He went to the big door and lis¬ 
tened. He waited until he heard some¬ 
one open the door of his ramshackle 
garage. He heard soft steps. Stealthy 
steps. His eyes glittered. 

There came a pounding on the door. 
“Hello,” a voice called. “Anybody 
there?” 

Kurn’s thick lips curled. Yes, of 
course there is somebody here. But 
they cannot speak, my friend. They 
live but they are dead. This is where 
death lives forever. 

Jason Stone fumbled with the lock. 
Ho. turned once and looked at the little 
boxlike structures pocking the hill¬ 
side. No sign of life. Quiet as the 
grave here. 

Maybe Kurn had gone to the village. 
Perhaps he should go away from 
there. But he wanted to get inside 
the cellar. A terrible urgency seized 
him. He began fumbling with the 
iron handle of the door. 


At first it would not give. Stone 
did not hear a slow, sliding sound on 
the other side of the door. His second 
attempt met with success. The door 
swung inward. 

Darkness blacker than he had ever 
known engulfed Jason Stone. A 
strange, sickish odor assailed his nos¬ 
trils and chilled his hot, pounding 
blood. He groped for a flashlight. 

“Good evening!” 

Stone tensed, started to pivot. 

“No, do not move, my friend. I can 
see in the dark. Wait—I’ll turn on a 
light. There.” 

The horrible green illumination 
made Stone’s eyes blink. It streamed 
through a half-opened door. Behind 
him, the hollow voice went on in a 
death-like monotone. 

“Walk. Walk through that door. 
You will be the first to see, Mr. Stone. 
It is Mr. Stone, of course?” 

“Y-you expected me, Kurn?” Stone 
said over his shoulder. 

“I was not sure. I had hoped. I 
see I have not underestimated your 
remarkable ability. I must have left 
a clue somewhere. Yes, I hoped you’d 
come, so that I would have been 
spared the trouble of going after you. 
You see, Jason Stone—you are needed 
here.” 

Stone walked into the main part of 
the cellar. A sudden terrible weak¬ 
ness surged through his limbs. Death 
was all around him, in all its gory 
splendor and grim majesty. The place 
smelled damp as the grave. 

There—over there—was Sarah Phil¬ 
lips. Wearing the little hat and the 
short dress. Slowly Stone’s eyes took 
in the chamber of horrors. Realiza¬ 
tion burned through his reeling brain. 
Death masks—too real to have been 
fashioned by mortal hands. There 
was a terrible-looking figure playing 
a piano. His long white delicate 
hands looked alive. 

The trapped man moved along like 
a robot. The place was soundless, 
motionless. The eyes of the occupants 
of the waxworks seemed to be alive 
with madness. The victims were 
screaming— 

Illusion, of course. Stone halted. 
He looked down upon the dead Bona¬ 
parte. Cumbler’s face! He almost 
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stumbled and fell down. Stone caught 
himself, turned and stared at Kurn 
for the first time. 

Kurn’s face was beardless. It was 
greenish in the hellish glow. His eyes 
were shining like chips of obsidian. 

“You’re a beast out of Hades!” 
Stone choked out. 

Kurn’s thin, evil face was sur¬ 
charged with gloating. 

“You see, now?” he boasted. “You 
cannot copy the agony that death en¬ 
graves on a face. Napoleon on his 
deathbed, my friend. Has Gussaud 
such a masterpiece? Listen! You 
can almost hear the death rattle in 
Bonaparte’s throat. 

“Look over there! Louis of France 
under the guillotine. The head rolling 
there—the blood looks real! I stole 
that head from a medical laboratory, 
Stone. Is my work not remarkable?” 

Stone’s throat was terribly dry. He 
had to force himself to walk again, 
Kurn’s ugly automatic pressed hard 
against his back. 

“Look, Stone! There is Caesar with 
a knife in his ribs. There is Black- 
beard, the poisoner of a dozen fair 
ladies. Here is death, my friend. 
People frozen forever in the posture 
in which they died. Their murderers? 
I fancy that they live sometimes. 
Look, Stone. Kreb is strangling one 
of his victims. Or do you recognize 
the farmhand Hawkins?” 

Stone was sick through and through, 
but he had to fight off the consuming 
nausea. He was doomed to join this 
galaxy of horrible figures. 


CHAPTER V 
The Flame of Hades 


URN pulled at Stone’s coat. 
“Wait. Stand right here, Mr. 
Stone. This will interest you. Char¬ 
lotte Corday stands there pointing, 
you see. At an empty tin bathtub. 
She waits for the body of Marat. You 
are Marat, Jason Stone! For a year 
now I have been waiting for you to 
fill that tub.” 

Kurn began to laugh and the un¬ 


holy mirth chilled Stone’s blood. 

“Yes, Charlotte Corday. You have 
your Marat now. My museum will be 
complete. Then I shall proceed to 
remove it. Gussaud will be forgot¬ 
ten—” 

Stone swallowed. 

“They’ll come here,” he said. “They 
know I came here, Kurn.” 

“You lie, Stone!” Kurn sneered. 
“You would never tell anyone you 
suspected the poor seller of honey. 
You always work alone. You knew 
you would be laughed at. Ha-a-ah! I 
can tell by your frightened reaction 
that I am right. 

“Keep walking toward that door at 
the end of the cellar, my friend. In 
there I keep my secrets. There is a vat 
filled with the greatest preservative 
known to science. I must make it 
larger, though. Up to now, I have 
not preserved an entire corpse. 

“But Marat must look real. You’ve 
seen the picture of his murder. His 
ribs sticking through his skin. You 
are a slender man, my friend. Keep 
walking!” 

Stone’s feet seemed to be dragging 
great blocks of cement. The sickish 
odor was getting heavier. He groped 
desperately for a loophole of escape. 
There seemed none. He was in an¬ 
other world. He was in a madman’s 
paradise, a crazy world of illusion. 

He imagined people staring at the 
face of Marat in some great wax 
museum, as they marveled at the 
talent of Ralf Kurn— 

Everything in this modern cham¬ 
ber or horrors, Stone saw with dazed, 
unbelieving eyes, was wrapped in an 
all-pervading aura of greenish hue. In 
this ghostly light, the waxen cadavers 
seemed more horrible than ever. 

Kurn’s gloating voice hammered 
into Stone’s brain. 

“My bees. You have seen them, 
Stone. They make honey and wax. 
Wax for my patina and honey for my 
embalming fluid. You are a learned 
man, aren’t you? The ancients used 
honey for embalming but the art was 
lost for centuries. 

“I have found it again. A blending 
of nectars from various plants—con¬ 
centrated. I have spent twenty years 
devising the right chemical formula. 
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My masterpieces will never crumble. 
For centuries they will stand!” 

“Get it over with!” Stone screamed. 

His voice broke a little and Kurn 
laughed. Stone sidestepped a pool of 
blood and Kurn laughed more crazily. 

“That is tinted wax, my friend. All 
the blood you see is wax. Look at 
Firrenzo there at the piano. Can you 
hear him play? I can—” 

“Hurry up, Kurn. Hurry up!” 

“Gussaud drove me to this work. 
Stone. His waxworks in London, you 
see. My father fashioned them with 
his own hands. They were mine when 
he died, but I was too young to un¬ 
derstand the law. I used to sit and 
watch him work. I lived in the wax- 
works from the time I could walk! 

“I swore I’d create a waxworks that 
would put Gussaud’s to shame. But I 
knew I could not improve on my 
father’s mastery. Unless—” The 
maniac paused. “I do not have to tell 
you, do I?” 

Stone scarcely heard Kurn’s mad 
tirade. His senses were functioning 
again and he was thinking clearly 
once more. He had minutes, seconds 
—not much more time to save himself 
and rid the world of this fiend. 

Just ahead of him in the horrible 
green twilight was a blood-chilling 
tableau. A sort of manger, filled with 
straw. A man with his throat cut was 
sprawled in the straw and there was 
waxen gore spattering the manger. 
Frozen in the act of leaping out of the 
stall was Blerin, the Apache. 

“Pretty thing, Stone. He murdered 
eleven persons. One of my finest 
pieces. The head? I got it in a Pot¬ 
ter’s Field—” 

T HERE was a timbre to Kurn’s 
voice that warned Stone that there 
was little time left to him. He thrust 
two fingers and a thumb into a pocket 
of his vest. They came out quickly, 
and they held a small, square, shining 
object. 

The thumb pressed against a small 
metal button and flame licked out. It 
was almost invisible in the greenish 
light. Stone threw the flaming lighter 
into the straw of the manger. Kurn 
saw the flicker and his voice rose. 
“What was that? What did you—” 


Flames leaped up around the figure 
of the mannikin with the yawning 
wound in his throat. Kurn screamed 
and started toward the manger, to save 
the fruits of days and days of labor. 
Too late he whirled to take care of 
Jason Stone. 

The criminologist had ripped the 
knife loose from the waxen hand of 
Blerin, the Apache. The weapon, its 
blade smeared with waxen blood, sped 
true and the back of the handle hit 
Kurn between the eyes. 

The odor of burning wax became 
heavy. The flames licked hungrily 
through the waxen charnel house. 
Jason Stone picked up the stunned 
killer and dragged him along the dirt 
floor. The eyes of Sarah Phillips 
seemed to gleam with stark glee as 
Stone hurried past her image. 

Haunting music drifted against 
Stone’s ears and he shot a quick look 
toward the hands of Firrenzo. Were 
they moving along the keys in another 
unfinished threnody? 

The flames were spreading. Smoke 
and the odor of clothes and hair and 
flesh and bone boiled past Stone as he 
got out into the open air. A ghastly 
stench, like Hades drenched by a sea. 

The flames ate into the timber of the 
tacky bam, roared through the roof. 
The fire brought people from miles 
around. They came in cars, in wagons 
and on foot. Jason Stone was slumped 
down on the housing of an old well 
when the first of the swarm came into 
the muddy farmyard. 

At his feet was Ralf Kurn, his hands 
and feet tied securely with rope. Kurn 
twisted his head toward the roaring 
fire and he screamed like a soul in 
agony. But the shadow of the gallows 
was not before his mad eyes. He saw 
only the destruction of the images he 
had created with the help of human 
heads and hands and bodies. 

He had made them look lifelike in 
death. A coating of strange wax had 
rendered them air-tight. They would 
have lasted for years! 

Stone said nothing until he saw a 
familiar face or two. Police had driven 
down from a nearby town. 

“What you got there?” an officer 
said. “A firebug?” 

The criminologist laughed shakily. 
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“I’m the firebug. Those are not 
cows you see burning in that cellar. 
Roast beef doesn’t smell like that, 
does it?” 

The police goggled. “What was in 
there, Stone? They look like heaps 
of burning wood and tallow.” 

“Yes? You’ll find bones in there,” 
Stone said wearily. “Skulls and 
smaller bones when it cools off. This 
is Kurn, the honey merchant. He stole 
Sarah Phillips’ head. He murdered 
Hugh Cumbler and a farmhand over 
by Elkaw. Name’s Hawkins. 

“Kurn’s a killer, a ghoul, a fiend. I 
was next on his list. I was going to 
be Marat. Ever heard of him?” 

“He’s crazy,” a raw-boned man said 
of Stone. 

“Maybe I am,” Stone muttered. 
“Heaven knows, I should be.” 

Ralf Kurn cursed and struggled at 
the bonds that held him. People 
stared at the ugly bruise between his 
eyes. The killer’s blasphemies re¬ 
solved into wild fits of sobbing. He 
babbled about his masterpieces, railed 
against a man named Gussaud. 

“That was a waxworks in that barn,” 
Stone said. “Kurn wanted to make a 
museum better than Gussaud’s—but 
not entirely out of wax. He used 
real heads and limbs and torsos, and 
he found a way to pickle them to last 
for centuries. The bees made his em¬ 
balming fluid. A lot of you people 
have maybe eaten some of it—in your 


honey.” 

They stared at him, incredulous. 

“That’s right. He put a thin coat¬ 
ing of a waxy substance over human 
heads and tinted it the colors he 
wanted. The only clue he left was his 
own presence in a grocery store in 
Elkaw, when a man who looked like 
John Kreb scared a woman out of her 
skin. 

“This man Hawkins was never seen 
again after he left that store. Kurn 
saw him—he was there delivering 
honey. I’ll admit it was sort of a shot 
in the dark. But I tasted that honey 
he made, and—well, I’ll never get the 
taste out of my mouth. Get him away!” 

Twelve weeks later, Stone saw Kurn 
again. He lay on a slab in a prison 
morgue. While Stone stared at the 
corpse, three men came into the grim 
place. One of them was introduced to 
the criminologist. He was an agent 
representing Gussaud of London. 

“I have been commissioned to make 
a death mask of Kurn’s face,” the vis¬ 
itor said. “I shall not be long. Gussaud 
believes that he will be a most inter¬ 
esting addition to his museum.” 

Jason Stone tried to stem a short 
outburst of mirth. But the irony of 
the situation proved stronger than his 
will. He wondered if fiends like Kurn 
had souls. If they had, Stone was 
sure that Kurn’s was screaming 
through the halls of Hades and writh¬ 
ing in terrible torment. 
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By 

OWEN FOX JEROME 

The Fifth Column Proves No 
Stumbling Block When Bob 
Russell Takes the Trail! 

I T WAS the redhead who flagged 
him down. Bob Russell always 
was a sucker for strawberry 
Joans. There was something tender 
and precious and sweet about their- 
milk-white and rose-pink complex¬ 
ions, with the inevitable row of 
freckles across the bridges of their 
noses. Unless they had colds or took 
a fit of the weeps. Reddened eyes and 
nostrils didn’t flatter sorrel-tops. 
They chapped easy, too. 

But this one didn’t. Russell was a 
bronzed, husky, clean-cut chap, with 
crisp light brown hair and aggressive 
dark brown eyes. But this girl in the 
vivid red evening gown didn’t even 
give him a tumble. She was busy at 
the ship’s bar with a champagne cock¬ 
tail and a ship’s officer—and the eve¬ 
ning had scarcely begun. 

Russell, on his way through the bar, 
got a good look at the girl as she 
tilted back her head and laughed at 
something her uniformed companion 
had said. Her eyes met Russell’s in 
the back-bar mirror. Her gaze was 
impersonal. She surveyed him coolly 
from his full-dress white tie to his 
patent-leather slippers. Her eyes 
dropped back to the officer’s face with¬ 
out a break in her laughter. 

Women could make lightning-swift 
appraisals in the flick of an eyelash 
and without any change of expression, 
Russell knew. But so could he. This 
girl had class—and culture. She was 
no more a South American senorita 
than he was the lackadaisical playboy 
he purported to be. What, then, was 
she doing on this coastwise liner from 
Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro? 

Without the slightest falter in his 
stride, Russell strode on to the far end 
of the bar nearest the glass-paneled 



A wicked revolver glittered in the fifth col- 
umniet’s fist 
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doors leading to the promenade deck. 
He found himself a seat, as though 
this had been his objective all the 
time. He nodded his head at the sec¬ 
ond barman and ordered a gin rickey. 
Then he leaned forward confiden¬ 
tially. 

“Who’s the girl with the ship’s offi¬ 
cer, my friend? And don’t tell her I 
asked,” he said with a disarming grin. 

E barman’s eyebrows lifted. 
“Ees Meester Mark,” he replied. 
“Meester Mark ees second officer.” 

“Fine! And who’s the lady? At¬ 
tractive, isn’t she?” 

"Si, Senor Russell,” said the bar¬ 
man, pouring up the long drink. “The 
lady is Senorita Marjorie Clark. Her 
father is one of the greatest cattle bar¬ 
ons of the Argentine. Rich and pow¬ 
erful, they say.” 

“Clark? Never heard of him, I’m 
afraid.” Russell sipped his drink. 

“Not Clark, Senor. Her foster-fa¬ 
ther, Don Alvarado Reimez. He ships 
a lot of tinned beef to your United 
States. Don Alvarado is on board this 
trip.” 

Not a muscle quivered in Bob Rus¬ 
sell’s face as he spun a coin on the 
bar and nursed his drink. But to say 
that the barman’s information sur¬ 
prised him, would certainly be putting 
it mildly. 

Don Alvarado Reimez was more 
than a mere cattle baron. He was Bob 
Russell’s prime objective. The wealthy 
cattleman was a power in Argentine 
politics, a behind-the-scenes figure 
now en route to Rio de Janeiro to look 
in on the all-important conference of 
American foreign ministers. The 
meeting had been called to line up 
the nations of Latin America in a 
united front against the Axis. And 
from all present indications, the coun¬ 
tries to the south of Uncle Sam would 
lose little time in breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations with Germany, Japan 
and Italy. 

However, Axis intrigue had been 
heavily at work, with the result that 
Argentina and Chile appeared reluc¬ 
tant to risk the break. So Bob Rus¬ 
sell, ace operative of the U. S. Se¬ 
cret Service, was on the job. 


Russell’s particular assignment was 
to shadow Senor Don Alvarado 
Reimez from Buenos Aires to Rio, 
and at the conference. There was 
no telling how an influential Argen¬ 
tinian like Don Alvarado might be¬ 
come involved in Nazi machinations, 
since Hitler’s undercover men never 
questioned the ethics of bribery, in¬ 
timidation and extortion. 

As he had no official standing or 
recognition himself, Russell had to 
move with the utmost circumspection. 
One rumor that the United States was 
taking any protective steps to safe¬ 
guard the Rio parley or any members 
thereof, even in a strictly “hands-off” 
attitude, and the Nazi propagandists 
would promptly misinterpret it to 
shreds. 

Accordingly, Russell knew little 
enough of his assignment when he 
picked up Senor Don Alvarado Rei¬ 
mez at Buenos Aires. All he knew 
was that the cattle baron was aboard 
the S.S. Caracas. Of course he had 
Don Alvarado’s description, some 
knowledge of the man’s background, 
and definite instructions as to his own 
duties. But that Reimez had a foster- 
daughter traveling with him came as 
a distinct shock to the Secret Service 
man. 

Russell hadn’t had time to check the 
purser’s list—the ship was only three 
hours out of Buenos Aires. He thought 
he had done well enough to locate Don 
Alvarado, make friends with his stew¬ 
ard, arrange to transfer to a cabin on 
the same corridor, get into evening 
clothes and make ready to strike up 
a casual acquaintance with his charge, 
preparatory to warding off any Nazi 
wolves. 

What good would a checkup have 
done, with the girl having a different 
name? Not that it made any differ¬ 
ence. In fact, the presence of the girl 
might make things easier—at least 
give him a plausible excuse to ingrati¬ 
ate himself with Don Alvarado. And 
Russell was partial to redheads, any¬ 
way. 

So he sipped his drink and casually 
surveyed the sefiorita and her escort 
as he reviewed the setup. Reimez was 
in the lounge right now, playing con- 
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tract bridge with a jewel importer 
from Rio and a pair of New England 
tourists—a Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish, 
who had come to South America for 
the winter. 

In reality, John Cavendish was mak¬ 
ing some sort of rubber survey for the 
United States government, Russell 
was aware. Muranha, the volatile im¬ 
porter, was a loyal Brazilian. So Rei- 
mez was safe enough at the moment. 

There wasn’t the slightest indica¬ 
tion that anybody aboard the Caracas 
had any interest in or designs upon 
the Argentine cattle grower, anyway. 
This assignment looked like a false 
steer to Russell. Nevertheless, he 
studied everybody who came into con¬ 
tact with the man. 

Somehow Second Officer Alfred 
Mark, chatting with Marjorie Clark, 
fitted into the picture. Mark was a 
slender, lean-faced individual with a 
wiry frame and broad shoulders. He 
was very erect of carriage, distinctly 
not a South American. And he had a 
faint accent which smacked—from 
what little Russell could overhear— 
of Europe’s North Sea area. 

But that meant nothing. Danes and 
Swedes and Norwegians sailed the 
seven seas of the world as well as 
other men. And, as Russell had al¬ 
ready observed, if North America was 
the melting pot, South America could 
well be called the stew kettle. 

Mark looked quite natty in his dou¬ 
ble-breasted blue uniform and his 
black-visored white cap, which he held 
under his left arm. No wonder the 
girl laughed and joked with him so 
pleasantly. But there was something 
faintly wrong with the picture, and 
Bob Russell scowled into his glass as 
he tried to pin it down. 

Then he had it! Or thought he 
had. As he remembered, no ship’s 
officer lounged around, even off duty, 
with his cap off. So what did that 
make of Mr. Mark? Only that he was 
a polite gentleman who didn’t mind 
a minor infraction of ship rules. It 
certainly didn’t make him a Nazi. 
Nazi caps grew to their heads, along 
with other hidebound crudities-. Their 
respect for women was on a similar 
level. 


Abruptly Russell left the bar. After 
a brief turn about the promenade deck 
for a bit of air, for it was devilish 
warm, he went to the lounge. 

T HE card game was still in prog¬ 
ress. Don Alvarado, however, was 
growing a bit the worse for liquor. A 
deeply tanned man with dark hair 
graying thickly around his temples 
and a crisp little two-piece mustachio 
parting his upper lip, the Argentinian 
millionaire looked quite distinguished 
in his tropical suit of pale mauve. 

Muranha, the gem importer, was 
reckoning the points of the last rub¬ 
ber as Russell entered and approached. 
John Cavendish, shuffling the cards 
for the next set-to, looked up and 
smiled at the newcomer. 

“You’ve met Mr. Russell, I think, 
my dear,” he said to his wife, and 
then introduced her and Muranha to 
the Secret Service man. 

Reimez acknowledged the introduc¬ 
tion warmly but a bit woozily, and in¬ 
sisted that everybody have a fresh 
drink. Mrs. Cavendish declined and 
offered Russell her position at the ta¬ 
ble. Russell politely refused to in¬ 
trude, content to remain for a few 
moments to sip his drink and chat 
idly. 

Finally Muranha announced the 
score and suggested a pivot. As they 
were making the changes around Rei¬ 
mez, who was a bit too unsteady now 
to move gracefully, Marjorie Clark 
came in. The girl eyed her foster¬ 
parent with the faintest trace of dis¬ 
approval. But before she had time to 
say anything, Reimez jovially intro¬ 
duced Bob Russell as an intimate 
friend. 

“You’re about half-seas over, old 
boy,” Russell commented mentally. “I 
may not have such an easy time of it 
with you, after all.” To the girl he 
bowed and murmured a conventional 
pleasantry. 

“How do you do?” Marjorie spoke 
in a slightly throaty voice, which sent 
a small army of tingles coursing along 
Russell’s spine. “You are a North 
American, Mr. Russell?” 

“Alas, yes,” said Russell gallantly. 
“It is my loss not to have been born 
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in the land of Argentina.” 

“So?” she said, a little twinkle flash¬ 
ing in her darkly green eyes. “I 
wouldn’t say so. I was born in Ohio 
myself.” 

“What. Then you are not— But 
how about Don Alvarado?” 

“My aunt was Senora Reimez,” she 
explained. Then she looked at her 
father. “Padre Alvarado, if we are 
going to the ballroom, don’t you 
think—” 

“I’m afraid I—er—can’t quite man¬ 
age it tonight, my child,” said the don. 
“Excuse me until tomorrow. Perhaps 
my good friend, Senor Russell—” 

“With pleasure,” cut in Russell 
promptly, tucking the girl’s hand un¬ 
der his arm and drawing her along. 
“We’ll drop back in to hear the re¬ 
sults of this next bridge rubber.” 

Marjorie resisted momentarily and 
then gracefully surrendered and went 
along. 

“My father occasionally slips and 
drinks a little too much,” she ex¬ 
plained. “He rarely does that.” 

“Sure,” commented Russell amiably. 
“This time he slipped—and fell in. 
But he is in good company. You 
needn’t worry.” 

“Thank you,” the girl said a bit 
coolly. “You’ve no idea how you have 
eased my mind.” 

Russell winced at the trace of irony. 

“Don’t be like that,” he protested. 
“You’re too beautiful. Although I’ve 
always known that redheads have tem¬ 
pers and minds of their own.” 

“Indeed? From the few rumors 
I’ve heard, you should be an expert on 
blondes and brunettes too, Mr. Play¬ 
boy Russell.” 

“Let’s dance,” he said with a gri¬ 
mace as he conducted her onto the 
ballroom floor. “I think I’ll be safer 
in a crowd.” 

She laughed at this, and again Rus¬ 
sell was conscious of that spine-ting¬ 
ling thrill. Heck, this was getting se¬ 
rious. What the devil was the mat¬ 
ter with him, anyway? 

A N HOUR later they returned to 
the lounge. The game was over 
and Don Alvarado was ready to be 
poured into bed. Amazingly enough, 


he had won a hundred and thirteen 
dollars, American money. At one cent 
per point, for a tipsy man, this was un¬ 
commonly good bridge playing. 

It took two stewards to get the cat¬ 
tle baron to his stateroom. Marjorie 
seemed angry over the incident and 
said good night to Russell with a trace 
of annoyance. She went into her fos¬ 
ter-father’s cabin to see that he was 
all right before withdrawing to her 
adjoining stateroom. 

Russell watched the door close in 
his face, tipped the two grinning stew- 
wards, shrugged and went to his own 
cabin across the corridor. He didn’t 
undress. For a time he sat there smok¬ 
ing, thinking about Marjorie. The 
girl had got under his skin for fair. 
And what she had said about blondes 
and brunettes rankled a bit. For it 
wasn’t true. All that playboy stuff 
was part of his buildup to cover his 
secret assignment. 

Finally he stood up and glanced at 
his watch. It was almost midnight. 
Patting and adjusting his shoulder 
holster, he stepped out for a few turns 
around the deck. He paced the long 
way around the promenade, noticing 
that few strollers were out. There 
wasn’t much passenger traffic these 
days, what with Herr Schickelgruber’s 
submarines ranging like wolves up 
and down the Atlantic coast. 

Having already marked the suite of 
Senor Reimez and his daughter, Rus¬ 
sell slowed down as he neared their 
staterooms. Marjorie’s cabin was 
dark, but a soft glow of light streamed 
from the porthole of Don Alvarado’s. 
Russell gazed toward it curiously as 
he drifted along near the trail. 

Then he blinked and stopped dead, 
positive he was seeing things. Just 
back from the open porthole he saw 
the head and shoulders of Marjorie 
Clark. The girl seemed to be staring 
out and nodding at him, unrecogniz¬ 
able though he was in the shadows. 
And the strangest part of it all was 
—she had a white handkerchief 
tightly over her mouth and jaws! 

Russell instantly slipped over to the 
wall, crept under the large porthole 
and raised up to peer in. His eyes met 
a bizarre scene. 
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Marjorie Clark was gagged and her 
arms were bound behind her to a wall 
stanchion. In a green-striped arm¬ 
chair Don Alvarado was sprawled out 
sloppily in a stupor, his chin almost 
touching his chest. 

Bending over the cattle baron, an 
automatic in his right fist, Second 
Officer Mark was extracting a bulky 
black leather wallet from Don Alva¬ 
rado’s breast pocket. 

Bob Russell didn’t wait for a com¬ 
mentator’s analysis of the situation. 
He acted. Placing one hand against 
the side of the porthole casing to 
6teady himself, he eased his Colt .45 
automatic out of its shoulder holster 
and raised himself to full view. Mark 
heard the faint sound and swung about 
sharply—only to find himself staring 
at the round and unwinking black eye 
of a gun. He froze. 

“That’s a good fellow,” approved 
Russell gently. Then his voice went 
hard. “Take your hands off Senor Rei- 
mez! Drop that wallet and that gun! 
Snap it up, stupid. Ease over here 
and—” 

But Officer Mark didn’t choose to 
play that way. Suddenly desperate, 
he tilted up the muzzle of his own gun 
and blasted a snap shot at the man 
framed in the porthole. Then, with¬ 
out looking to see what damage he had 
done, he whirled and dived for the 
stateroom door leading to the corri¬ 
dor. 

T HE leaden slug snarled past Rus¬ 
sell’s head. But he didn’t fire in 
return. A shot out here would bring 
swift investigation, and he had no in¬ 
tention of being picked up as a gun- 
toting maniac. Mark’s shot, muffled 
within the cabin though it was, was 
going to bring too much inquiry. And 
Russell wasn’t sure yet there was 
enough evidence for investigation. 

All these things flashed through his 
mind as be saw the ship’s officer leap¬ 
ing for the door, Reimez’ wallet in his 
hand. With a grunt, Russell athlet¬ 
ically lifted himself up and through 
the porthole head first. He flung him¬ 
self in a lunging tackle after the flee¬ 
ing man, just as the fellow opened the 
bolted cabin door. Russell’s out¬ 


stretched hand caught Mark around 
the ankle—and the two men crashed 
to the floor on the threshold. 

Mark was snarling and spitting gut¬ 
tural curses as he twisted and fought 
furiously to get free. And Russell 
was growling in his own throat as he 
mixed it up with his wiry antagonist. 
It was anybody’s fight for several mo¬ 
ments. Then Russell managed to 
brace himself with his feet on either 
side of the door. 

He hauled Mark back into the state¬ 
room like a fisherman hauling a barra¬ 
cuda from the sea. One hard smash 
on the jaw, and Second Officer Mark 
relaxed as Russell staggered to his 
feet and slammed the cabin door shut. 

Before turning to the silently strug¬ 
gling girl, the U. S. Secret Service 
man snatched up the black wallet and 
took the liberty of glancing quickly 
through its contents. His eyebrows 
went high in surprise and his lips 
formed a soundless whistle. 

Instead of money—and there were 
a few large bills—the wallet was 
stuffed with papers and plans and fig¬ 
ures which, at a glance, Russell could 
see pertained to Argentina and to cer¬ 
tain influential people of that re¬ 
public. 

Information, doubtless, that Reimez 
needed to coach the official delegates 
at Rio—but information of such all- 
embracing importance that, in the 
hands of the wrong parties, it would 
become dynamite. 

Question: Was Mark stealing the 
money, or had he known the greater 
importance of these other papers? 

The ship’s officer was coming out 
of it now. Marjorie Clark was mak¬ 
ing angry, incoherent sounds behind 
her gag. Other noises and the sound 
of approaching footsteps indicated 
that help—or hindrance—was on the 
way. Senor Don Alvarado Reimez 
slumbered through it all. 

Russell thrust the wallet into his 
pocket and sprang to release the girl. 
She turned on him angrily, rubbing 
her bruised wrists and aching jaw. 

“What do you mean by going 
through my father’s papers?” she de¬ 
manded. 

“To see what Second Officer Mark 
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was interested in,” he answered her a 
bit curtly. “Come on, Mr. Mark—up 
on your pins now, so we can march 
you before the captain.” 

“No, no!” protested Marjorie Clark 
swiftly, her pique changing to anx¬ 
iety. “Let him go. We can prove 
nothing. There must be no publicity. 
And you prevented him from stealing 
anything, after all.” 

“Go ahead, Mr. Russell,” grunted 
Mark at this juncture. “Call the cap¬ 
tain—and see what it gets you.” 

Bob Russell wasted no time figuring 
this one out. He stepped over to the 
recumbent Don Alvarado and grabbed 
the cattle baron by the shoulder, shak¬ 
ing him violently. 

“SeUor Reimez!” he fairly shouted 
in the stupefied man’s ear. He bounced 
the South American’s head against the 
padded back of the chair. “Wake up! 
Pronto!” 

S UCH heroic treatment got results 
just as the approaching footsteps 
sounded along the corridor. Reimez 
looked up groggily. His eyes cleared 
rapidly as Russell explained things in 
terse, graphic words. Don Alvarado 
thrust himself erect when the Secret 
Service man shoved his missing wal¬ 
let into his hands. 

“Now, what shall we do with Mark?” 
Russell concluded. “It’s obvious he 
was after more than your bridge win¬ 
nings.” 

Senor Reimez, having made a rapid? 
inventory of the contents, looked up 
in relief. 

“Nothing is missing,” he reported. 
“It is best, under the circumstances, to 
do nothing. Let him go. I am under 
eternal obligations to you, my friend, 
for—’’ 

“Let him go?” snorted Russell, 
knowing privately that this was the 
only solution practical at the moment. 

There was nothing he could prove 
about Second Officer Mark, no way he 
could have the fellow thrown into the 
brig without revealing himself for 
what he was. And Russell wasn’t 
quite sure about this particular setup, 
anyway. 

The girl and the ship’s officer had 
been talking together earlier in the 


evening. Was Marjorie mixed up in 
this underhanded game? Was her be¬ 
ing tied up just a trick? Was her gag 
just that? 

“Senor Reimez!” called a steward’s 
voice from the corridor, and the 
knocking grew louder on the door. 
“Are you all right? Answer at once, 
please.” 

“Just a moment,” Reimez called out. 
“Certainly I am all right. I fell over 
a chair.” To Russell he said, “You 
seem to be an intelligent young man. 
I can’t explain why notoriety is bad, 
but you must believe me when I say 
it is all right to let this man go. I 
shall lodge a complaint with the ship’s 
line after I reach Rio de Janeiro. But 
now—sh-h-h-h—nothing!” 

“Please, Mr. Russell,” added Mar¬ 
jorie at this juncture, getting over her 
petulance and taking his free arm 
coaxingly. 

“I know I sort of horned in here 
on the spur of the moment,” Bob Rus¬ 
sell admitted, drawing a careful dis¬ 
tinction between his role as a carefree 
American playboy and a patriotic 
watchdog, “and maybe I don’t know 
what this is all about. Maybe it isn’t 
any of my business. 

“But I do know that you are 
carrying important papers on Argen¬ 
tine affairs that have nothing to do 
with the beef on your cattle ranch, 
Senor Reimez. You are a stick of 
walking dynamite. You shouldn’t be 
carrying such stuff around on your 
person. 

“I’ll agree to forget what went on 
in here—provided you go to the pur¬ 
ser’s office right now with me and put 
this wallet in his safe until we dock 
at Rio de Janeiro.” 

Mark caught his breath with an au¬ 
dible rasp. The girl glanced swiftly 
from one man to the other. Don Alva¬ 
rado smiled at the suggestion. 

“A capital idea!” he agreed, shak¬ 
ing himself and his clothes into some 
semblance of order. “I accept your 
suggestion, Mr. Russell.” 

Russell holstered his gun. 

“Open the door, Mark,” he ordered 
curtly. “Don Alvarado is leaving you 
to explain to the steward and the pas¬ 
sengers in the corridor. It’s your 
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story, anyway. You’re the guy who 
came in through the door.” 

En route to the purser’s office, 
Sefioi Reimez proved he could put two 
and two together in spite of his re¬ 
cently befuddled senses. 

"You hre deeper than I thought, 
8e£or Russell,” he remarked. “You 
grasp things too readily for a simple 
tourist from North America. And 
you wear a gun which you seem to 
know how to use. I suppose I am in¬ 
debted, really, to some branch of the 
United States Government, no?” 

“Just call it a good neighbor turn,” 
answered Russell. “And forget it. 
Only be more careful in the future. 
What I’m wondering is, what would 
Mark have done with all that data if 
he had got away with it? I think I’ll 
try to find out. 6 

“Please, no,” protested Reimez has¬ 
tily. “At least, not until after I leave 
the Caracas at Rio. There must be no 
breath of my—ah—activities. Things 
are touchy enough in Argentina as it 
is.” 

“I understand, Don Alvarado,” said 
Russell briefly. 

T HE purser was quickly located, 
and he respectfully stowed the 
cattle baron’s wallet in a small safe in 
his office and gave Reimez a receipt. 
Again thanking Russell profusely and 
volubly for his timely aid, the Argen¬ 
tine cattleman made his way back to 
his suite. 

Russell, noting that quiet had been 
restored and Second Officer Mark and 
the steward had departed, bade Don 
Alvarado good night and passed on 
to his own cabin. Before he had time 
to more than remove his dress coat, 
there was a light tap at the door. He 
opened it. Marjorie Clark stood there. 

“May I come in a moment?” the girl 
asked contritely. “I owe you an ex¬ 
planation.” 

“You owe me nothing, Miss Clark,” 
he assured her matter of factly. “But 
do come in.” 

She faced him with an abashed 
smile as he closed the door. 

“But I want to tell you what hap¬ 
pened. We didn’t have a chance to 
talk before. I was just seeing about 


arousing my father and getting him 
to remove his coat and shoes when— 
when Officer Mark entered the cabin 
without warning. 

“I started to protest, but he over¬ 
powered me and tied me up—as you 
saw. He was just stealing father’s 
wallet when you came by. I was ac¬ 
tually frightened to death for fear 
father would wake up and—and be 
killed.” 

“I see,” nodded Russell gravely, 
“And that is the sort of man you and 
your father wanted turned loose. 
Don’t bother to explain further, Miss 
Clark. I quite understand, and I think 
Mark was just after some easy money. 
He had learned, doubtless, that Senor 
Reimez won more than a hundred dol¬ 
lars at bridge tonight, and he thought 
he could simply roll a drunk. 

“I am glad I was of service, and I’m 
sorry I seemed officious and nosey. 
Mark got rid of the steward without 
trouble, I take it, and you got rid of 
him likewise. We’ll consider the in¬ 
cident closed, shall we?” 

For an instant the girl stood there 
looking up at him, her brow slightly 
wrinkled in thought. Then she tilted 
her head in that provocative way and 
smiled. 

“You’re nice,” she said. “And 
thanks very much.” With that she 
swayed slightly toward him. 

But Russell fooled her. He didn’t 
kiss her. His face blandly inscruta¬ 
ble, he opened the cabin door and 
bowed her out. 

As soon as she was gone Russell 
bolted the door and removed his dress 
clothes. Then, instead of retiring, he 
did a strange thing. He put on a dark 
sack suit and a dark snap.-brim hat. 
From his handbag he removed his be¬ 
longings and opened a cleverly con¬ 
cealed false bottom. Out of this lower 
tray he took several queer little metal 
tools and picks and a ring of keys. 

Restoring things as they were, the 
Secret Service man stuffed the objects 
into a capacious pocket. Then he 
seated himself at the writing table 
with a bunch of maps and travel fold¬ 
ers. 

Swiftly he made a flat package out 
of them, a package almost identical in 
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size and shape with the data which 
reposed in Reimez’ wallet, in the lit¬ 
tle safe in the purser’s office. This 
done, Russell turned out the lights 
and went to his cabin door to listen. 
After a moment he slipped unobtru¬ 
sively out into the dimly lighted cor¬ 
ridor, softly closing and locking the 
stateroom door behind him. 

Like a ghost he drifted down the 
corridor and made his silent way to 
the purser’s office. For Bob Russell 
numbered quite a few odd talents 
among his various accomplishments. 


was the unpleasant suspicion that 
Marjorie Clark was culpably mixed up 
in the proceedings. 

Bob Russell was no fool. He was 
certain that Second Officer Mark was 
a Nazi operative. 

The purser’s office was dark, de¬ 
serted and locked when Russell finally 
reached it. This proved no obstacle. 
In two minutes, with the aid of his 
pocketful of instruments, he was in¬ 
side. Just enough light from a lamp 
on the promenade deck filtered in 
through the Venetian-blinded window 
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Just now he was on his way to crack 
the purser’s safe and switch packages 
in Don Alvarado’s wallet. 

For the Secret Service man was pos¬ 
itive that Officer Mark, or the men 
behind him, would not be satisfied 
with that first abortive attempt to pro¬ 
cure the South American beef baron’s 
papers. There would be more thor¬ 
ough and grimmer efforts made, of 
that Russell felt positive. And, since 
he was in no position to command the 
situation, he intended alleviating it 
privately. 

I T WAS going to be tough enough 
to guard Reimez and investigate 
Mark without having to worry over 
those papers, too. And, also, there 


to enable him to see what he was 
about. 

Spreading out a travel folder for his 
knees, he knelt before the safe in front 
of the purser’s desk. Something pen¬ 
cil-like rolled under one knee, and he 
felt swiftly to move the object. It 
proved to be a long, rubber-coated 
electric cord, from the pedestal fan 
on the shelf behind the desk to the 
outlet box in the wall, just beyond the 
safe. 

Moving the cord out of the way, 
Russell wiped his fingers carefully 
and proceeded to manipulate the safe 
dial in a businesslike manner. There 
was no other sound save his own 
breathing as he worked there in the 
gloom. 
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Suddenly he paused and listened in¬ 
tently. Soft, whispering footsteps 
sounded just outside the office door. 
There was the faint click of a key, 
and the door opened just enough to 
admit two indistinct figures. The rats 
were emerging to gnaw without loss 
of time. And they had surprised the 
rat trapper! 

“You stupid lout!” hissed one as 
the door closed behind them. “If you 
hadn’t been so clumsy and slow, you’d 
have had that information and been 
gone over the side by now. The un- 
tersee boat is already lying off our 
beam and signaling, and here I have 
to help you—” 

“How was I to know that nosey 
Schweinehund of a Yankee would 
come stumbling along?” snarled the 
voice of Second Officer Mark. “It was 
bad enough to find the girl in there—” 

“That cursed Yankee didn’t just 
stumble into this,” the other cut him 
off in a curt tone whose accent was 
startlingly familiar to Bob Russell. 
“He is a United States agent, and he 
is going to investigate you, Herr 
Mark, without delay. You’ve got to 
jump ship in a hurry with all that 
data I compiled so painstakingly for 
the High Command. You said you 
have the combination to the purser’s 
little safe, hein? Well, macht schnell!” 

Russell drew a deep breath as the 
first figure groped its way around the 
desk. This was it. He was cornered, 
and he knew he was in deadly peril. 
But the whole scheme was clear to 
him now. All that information Reimez 
had been toting around had not been 
reports intended for the Rio parley 
at all. Don Alvarado’s information 
had been intended for the Nazi High 
Command all the time. 

Because of the sudden tightening 
of censorship, Fifth Columnist Rei- 
mez had not dared cable, mail or radio 
his reports out of Argentina. So he 
had arranged to let Second Officer 
Mark “steal” the information on board 
the Caracas, making it look as though 
he were the most innocent of victims. 
Mark would transfer to a U-Boat in 
the dead of night. 

But Russell had no time for indict¬ 
ments now. Mark saw him suddenly, 


crouched there in the gloom. The 
Nazi let out a startled German curse. 

“That verdammte Yankee—he is in 
here!” And the treacherous ship’s 
officer hurled himself forward. 

This was no time for scruples. Bob 
Russell met him with a rising blow 
to the chin. With all the weight of 
Mark’s charging momentum to aug¬ 
ment it, the uppercut snapped the 
Nazi’s head back and almost broke his 
neck. He uttered a strangled grunt 
and rolled off the Secret Service man’s 
shoulder to crash to the floor—out 
cold! 

The impact knocked Russell back 
to his knees. All thought of caution 
cast to the winds, Mark’s accomplice 
let out a howl as he reached for the 
wall and switched on a light. Russell 
didn’t bat an eye as the slightly rum¬ 
pled figure of Don Alvarado Reimez 
stood fully revealed on the other side 
of the purser’s desk, a wicked little 
revolver glittering in his fist. 

R EIMEZ was cold sober now, and 
an ugly light gleamed in his 

eyes. 

“So, Senor Russell!” he snarled. 
“You suspected all the time.” 

“Yeah, but the wrong party,” Rus¬ 
sell admitted through tense lips. “You 
were just making a stooge of your 
foster-daughter, eh? But you over¬ 
played your drunk scene, and Mar¬ 
jorie was dutifully with you when 
Mark barged in. Or was she intended 
to be there as a witness to your 
drunken innocence, when Mark ‘stole’ 
the information you had gathered and 
didn’t dare mail, cable or radio out of 
Argentina?” 

“What does it matter?” snarled Rei¬ 
mez. “So you knocked Mark out. 
Now I shall have to kill you to cover 
up. There is no time—-” 

There wasn’t. His finger whitened 
ruthlessly on the trigger. In a posi¬ 
tion of terrible disadvantage there on 
his knees, Bob Russell did the only 
thing he could. His groping right 
hand round the fan cord leading to 
the wall outlet, and he gave it a mighty 
tug—and prayed. 

It worked! The fan on the shelf 
above the cattle baron’s head was not 
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fastened down. It jerked forward and 
toppled on Reimez’ head a fraction of 
a second before he squeezed the trig¬ 
ger. The gun roared, and Russell felt 
a sharp burn across his left shoulder. 
But it was the traitorous Senor Rei¬ 
mez who groaned and slumped for¬ 
ward. 

It was the work of an instant for 
Russell to dive across the desk top 
and pinion the dazed and bleeding 
Nazi fifth columnist’s wrists. A deck 
officer and a deck hand came running 
into the office in time to finish the cap¬ 
ture. More tardily the assistant pur¬ 
ser arrived. The captain was sent for. 

Second Officer Mark was revived. 
After Bob Russell showed his pass¬ 
port and spoke a few quiet words, it 
was little trouble to obtain sufficient 


admissions from the pair to hand them 
over into the captain’s custody, Ar¬ 
gentine “beef” or no Argentine “beef.” 

What would happen to the Nazi 
agents when the S.S. Caracas docked 
at Rio de Janeiro was no longer the 
U. S. Secret Service man’s problem. 
He had discharged his duty. 

“And what do you suggest now, Mr. 
Russell?” asked Captain Diego re¬ 
spectfully. 

“Hold your present course and 
watch out for Nazi submarines,” Rus¬ 
sell told him. “As for me, as soon 
as the doctor patches up this bullet 
burn on my shoulder, I’m going to 
hunt out a certain redhead on A deck 
and apologize.” And to himself he 
added, “And get that kiss I passed up 
like a fool.” 
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"I TALKED WITH GOD" 

(Yes, I Did—Actually and Literally) 


and as a result of that little talk with God a 
strange Power came into my life. After 42 
years of horrible, dismal, sickening failure, 
everything took on a brighter hue. It’s fasci¬ 
nating to talk with God, and it can be done very 
easily once you learn the secret. And when you 
do — well — there will come into your life the 
same dynamic Power which came into mine. 
The shackles of defeat which bound me for 
years went a-shimmering — and now—?—well, 
I sun President of the News Review Publishing 
Company, which corporation publishes the larg¬ 
est circulating afternoon daily in North Idaho. 
I own the largest office building in our City, 
I drive a beautiful Cadillac limousine. I own 
my own home which has a lovely pipe-organ in 
it, and my family are abundantly provided for 
after I’m gone. And all this has been made pos¬ 
sible because one day, ten years ago, I actually 
and literally talked with God. 

You, too, may experience that strange mysti¬ 
cal Power which comes from talking with God, 


and when you do, if there is poverty, unres 
unhappiness, or ill-health in your life, well- 
this same God-Power is able to do for you whi 
it did for me. No matter how useless or hell 
less your life seems to be — all this can 1 
changed. For this is not a human Power 11 
talking about — it’s a God-Power. And thei 
can be no limitations to the God-Power, ca 
there? Of course not. You probably would lil 
to know how you, too, may talk with God, i 
that this same Power which brought me thei 
good things might come into your fife, too. We 
— just write a letter or a post-card to D 
Frank B. Robinson, Dept. 38, Moscow, Idah 
and full particulars of this strange Teachin 
will be sent to you free of charge. But wri 
now — while you are in the mood. It only cos 
one cent to find out, and this might easily 1 
the most profitable one cent you have ev< 
spent. It may sound unbelievable — but it 
true, or I wouldn’t tell you it was. — Adv 
Copyright, 1939, Frank B. Robinson. 









MURDER 

NEEDS NO 

MOTIVE 

By 

ROBERT AHERN 

When Two Cold’Blooded Killers 
Swapped Jobs, It Made Things 
Tough for Detective Moody! 

M ANNY FORD knew he was 
going to kill Big Bill Sten¬ 
dler some day. He knew 
how he was going to do it, too. He 
was going to face Stendler with a big 
gun in his hand and empty the big 
gun in Stendler’s pudgy face. Manny 
had sworn to do exactly that, in front 
of fifty people at Stendler’s Calypso 
Club. Stendler had beaten Manny 
senseless afterwards and thrown him 
out of the club with a laugh. But 
Manny was going to do it. 

He hated Stendler with a hate that 
lived and grew within him like a 
tumor. Manny was broke and shabby 
and half-hungry now—and he owed 
all that to Stendler. Manny hadn’t 
always been broke. He’d had a big 
black car and someone else to drive it 
and money to burn. He’d had fingers 
in all the big pies and control of many 
of them—numbers, book-making, pro¬ 
tection. Then Big Bill Stendler had 
moved in. 

He’d forced his way into Manny’s 
penthouse with two or three of his 
hoods, given Manny a beating and a 
ticket to Chicago and booted him out. 
Manny’s own boys had simply folded 
up and quit, and Manny learned later 
that it was a put-up job. They’d been 
fixed—some of them were still work¬ 
ing for Stendler. 

But what hurt Manny most was his 
pride. Stendler hadn’t even bothered 
to kill him. Just a beating and a 



"We got Manny down in the back room and beat 
it out of him." 


ticket to Chicago, and Stendler had 

taken over. 

Of course, Stendler had lost out, 
too, when Dewey took over—though 
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he still had a few clubs around town 
—but Manny hated him none the less. 
And Manny was going to kill him. 

But Manny was broke now, and he 
was just a little guy. He knew from 
his own experience that little guys 
didn’t get away with murder. It took 
money to kill—and Manny hadn’t 
even money enough to buy a gU*i, let 
alone hire somebody for the job. Any¬ 
how, Manny wouldn’t have done it 
that way. He hated Stendler too 
much, not to have the pleasure him¬ 
self. 

Manny was also a little afraid. He 
was afraid of the grilling in the back 
room of some suburban police station, 
which would be inevitable. Too many 
people were aware of his hatred of 
Stendler, and the way he had sworn 
to do it would point inexorably to¬ 
ward his guilt. He was afraid, too, 
of Ben Moody, the plodding cold¬ 
blooded Homicide lieutenant, who had 
been present when Manny made his 
threat. 

But Manny was going to do it—just 
the way he had sworn to do it. It was 
as sure as death and taxes and Allied 
Victory. 

Manny would drop into the Calypso 
Club occasionally to hate Stendler 
silently. Stendler tolerated him now, 
would buy him a drink and ask him, 
jeeringly, how the killing was coming. 
And Manny would drink the drink 
and hate Stendler silently. 

T HUS, when Big Bill Stendler got 
what was probably coming to him 
in his private office at the Calypso 
Club very early one Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, Ben Moody knew well where the 
long arm should reach. It was pointed 
straight at Manny Ford. 

It was almost too obvious. Bill 
Stendler’s face was hardly recogniz¬ 
able, filled full of slugs from what 
Ballistics declared was a .45-caliber 
automatic. Five slugs had been 
placed, oddly enough, in the pattern 
of a crude M—one in each eye, one 
through the nose and one through 
each corner of Stendler’s warped 
mouth—M, as in Manny. 

Ben Moody went looking for 
Manny. He didn’t find him at home 
nor in any of his regular haunts. So 


Moody put out a general pick-up 
order. 

It took less than half an hour to 
find him, and Manny, it seemed, had 
quite an alibi. In fact, he’d spent the 
last two nights in jail, arrested the 
day previous for panhandling on the 
City Hall steps. 

Ben Moody swore and chewed sev¬ 
eral cigars to ribbons. He didn’t like 
it a bit. Manny Ford was broke, all 
right, but not to the point of panhan¬ 
dling. 

Moody even went so far as to inter¬ 
rogate the personnel of the Precinct 
where Manny was being held. He was 
informed with no small amusement 
that unless Manny had squeezed be¬ 
tween the bullpen bars, made himself 
invisible before the two jailers, some¬ 
how wormed his way through a two- 
inch-thick steel door and slipped past 
the Desk-Sergeant, Manny had cer¬ 
tainly spent Monday and Tuesday 
nights in Cell 7, Block A. 

Baffled and angered, Ben Moody 
went back to his desk to chew up some 
more cigars and wait for something 
to break. 

J OHN HARGRAVE planned care¬ 
fully. He had to kill Hank 
Miller, and he had to kill him per¬ 
fectly. John Hargrave was only for¬ 
ty-five, and he had no intention of 
spending the rest of his life in prison, 
or terminating it more abruptly in an 
electric chair. 

It wasn’t that Hargrave particularly 
hated Miller. But Hargrave was a 
business man, and Miller was not. 
They were partners in a successful 
brokerage house. Hargrave was the 
senior and probably the wealthier. 
And they had been stealing from each 
other for years. Hargrave had been 
stealing Miller’s money, and Miller 
had been stealing Hargrave’s wife. 

The only thing that worried Har¬ 
grave, however, was the fact that 
Miller might wake up one day and 
realize just why he, Hargrave, was the 
more wealthy. The ensuing investi¬ 
gation might prove extremely embar¬ 
rassing. This embarrassment might 
last five or ten years—and Hargrave 
was not a courageous thief. So he had 
to kill Miller. 
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What went on between his wife and 
Miller meant nothing to Hargrave. He 
had long ago lost interest in her, and 
if she chose to cavort with another 
man, it was no trouble to him. He 
would be glad to be rid of her. He 
had mentioned divorce once, but she 
had refused. Apparently, she wanted 
both Hargrave’s money and Miller’s 
affections. He would be glad to be 
rid of her. 

It was a thought! If he could catch 
them together when he killed Miller— 
It was a good thought! She would 
never believe her husband hadn’t 
killed Miller, no matter how well he 
covered his tracks. So he decided 
definitely that they both should go. 

W HEN Hank Miller and Har¬ 
grave’s wife were found shot to 
death together in an uptown hotel 
suite, suspicion pointed to John Har¬ 
grave, the husband in the case, the 
dead man’s partner. It looked like a 
crime of passion. 

But Hargrave could not be located, 
and Ben Moody hesitated at putting 
out a pickup order. Hargrave was a 
man of some influence. The clerks and 
bell boys were quizzed, of course, but 
it was a big hotel, and many people 
passed in and out. So Ben Moody 
had to prowl and prod for a few days 
before he really had something to 
work with. 

It turned up in the form of the Har¬ 
grave & Miller Co. books. Moody 
went over them with a Certified Pub¬ 
lic Accountant, and they were both 
astounded at the liquidations that had 
taken place. While nothing criminal 
could be proved, since Miller was 
dead, the books clearly had been doc¬ 
tored. Also, it seemed, everything was 
quite in order for Hargrave to take 
over complete control of the business 
—papers drawn up, contracts altered, 
etc. Just as though Hank Miller had 
been about to retire—or die. 

But Ben Moody didn’t have to put 
out the pickup order. John Hargrave 
calmly turned up at his Long Island 
home that very night. He explained 
that he’d just returned from a week 
of skiing in the Laurentian Mountains 
—250 miles north of Montreal, about 
600 from New York. 


John Hargrave went quietly to jail 
for twenty-four hours, charged with 
spitting on the sidewalk, while Moody 
checked with the Canadian Customs 
officials and the costly ski lodge where 
Hargrave claimed he’d stayed. Where 
he had stayed. There wasn’t a pos¬ 
sibility that Hargrave could have 
slipped back to New York, killed 
Miller and his wife and returned with¬ 
out being missed. Also, there was a 
buxom blonde in the offing who in¬ 
dignantly backed Hargrave’s story 
completely. 

Once more, Ben Moody was baffled, 
and the newspapers began to ride him 
a little. Two unsolved murders in two 
weeks spelled shake-up. Moody had 
to release Hargrave. 

But before he did he made it a point 
to give Hargrave’s house a thorough 
going-over. He was much disap¬ 
pointed, turning up nothing pertain¬ 
ing to the murders but a couple of 
black-and-green paper match books 
with the emblem of the now defunct 
Calypsb Club on the cover. 

M OODY didn’t read any signifi¬ 
cance in this, however, until 
Ballistics phoned him the next day. 

“Here’s a funny thing, Ben,” said 
the Ballistics Lieutenant. “We were 
just getting in some skull practice, 
checking the empty shells belonging 
to the Stendler kill, with those that 
knocked off Miller and Hargrave’s 
wife. They check! That’s right. The 
same gun fired both. So maybe you 
just have to look for one killer, Ben. 
No, there’s no mistake.” 

An amazing idea occurred to Ben 
Moody. Running it around in his 
head, he didn’t see how he could be 
wrong—but, proof! In a very short 
while, the efficient machinery of the 
Homicide Squad was doing double 
duty. Moody dispatched squad cars 
to several points in the city, loaded 
with expert technical brains, and sat 
back, chewing a cigar, to wait their 
return. 

When they did, Moody was satis¬ 
fied. The idea had borne fruit, and 
Moody was no longer baffled. He sent 
the cars back to pick up Manny Ford 
and John Hargrave, hold them in sep¬ 
arate rooms. 
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Hargrave came in first, escorted by 
a plainclothes detective. He was a 
tall calculating man, with slightly 
graying hair and cold gray eyes. He 
faced Moody without expression. 

“Manny Ford just talked,” Moody 
said suddenly. 

Hargrave’s eyebrows went up. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yeah! We got him down in the 
back room and beat it out of him. So 
you might as well come clean, too.” 

“Indeed?” Hargrave said again, his 
expression unchanging. “I under¬ 
stood that the police resorted to such 
tactics, but never quite believed it. 



And I’m afraid I don’t understand 
you. Who, for instance, is Manny 
Ford?” 

Moody shrugged. He hadn’t really 
expected anything, but it was worth 
a try. He had Hargrave taken out as 
Manny Ford was brought in. 

“Did you see that guy just going 
out of here, Manny?” he asked. 
“Well, his name is Hargrave, and he 
just told us a rather interesting story. 
He’s quite a talker, this Hargrave.” 

“Yeah?” Manny Ford’s rabbity fea¬ 
tures were as frozen as Hargrave’s. 

“Yeah, Manny! It was a long story, 
too—about a couple of murders that 
were committed with the same gun!” 

OR an instant, something flickered 
across Manny’s pale eyes. Then it 
was gone. 

“I think you’re bluffin’, copper!” he 
snapped. “And I never heard of no¬ 
body named Hargrave and don’t know 
nothin’ about no murders. I ain’t say- 
in’ no more till my lawyer gets here!” 

“I wouldn’t be too sure of that, 
Manny,” Moody warned. “But it 
doesn’t make any difference.” To the 
plainclothesman, he said, “Bring Har¬ 
grave back in.” 


The cop brought Hargrave in again, 
and Moody looked triumphant. 

“There he is, Manny. Don’t you 
know him?” 

“I never saw the monkey before in 
my life!” 

“Yeah?” Moody chuckled. “Well, 
then, Mr. Ford, meet Mr. Hargrave— 
Mr. Hargrave, meet Mr. Ford!” 
Moody leaned back in his chair. 

“Gentlemen, I’m going to tell you 
a little story about murder! One 
which is unique in all my experience. 
A story of three murders committed 
by two sane people who, up till the 
time of their killings had never seen 
or even heard of their victims. Three 
murders committed completely with¬ 
out motive, but gaining their desired 
ends to perfection. 

“That was what threw us off in each 
of these killings. There was one per¬ 
son in each case and only one whom 
we had reason to suspect. And in each 
case that one person made it a point 
to have an alibi that was absolutely 
beyond question. 

“Oh, I’ll admit you were smart, gen¬ 
tlemen ! You had the Department run¬ 
ning around in circles for awhile. But 
you weren’t quite smart enough! 

“You each made one mistake, and 
those mistakes are going to be enough 
to get you both!” 

He paused to light a fresh cigar. 
Manny and Hargrave were watching 
him intently. 

“Your mistake, Hargrave, was in 
not destroying everything which ever 
could link you with the Calypso Club 
—even a couple of paper match books. 
You probably met Manny in the 
Calypso, learned somehow that you 
were both thinking murder and 
cooked up your scheme there.” 

H E SWUNG around to Manny 
Ford. 

“Yours, Manny, was in using the 
same gun on Miller and Hargrave’s 
wife that Hargrave had used on Big 
Bill Stendler. But for these two er¬ 
rors, Manny, you and Hargrave would 
not be here now. The idea was really 
good.” 

“And what gun were you referring 
to, Lieutenant?” inquired Hargrave 
politely. 
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“I thought you’d ask that, Har¬ 
grave,” said Moody. “And I don’t 
doubt that the gun is now sunk deep 
in the bottom of the East River. But 
Ballistics can prove that the same gun 
killed all three, and it was all we 
needed to set us on the right track!” 

“And you now consider yourself on 
the right track,” said Hargrave. 
“That’s all nice theorizing, Lieuten¬ 
ant, but it takes proof, you know.” 

Moody’s fingers drummed the desk. 

“You were a little too smart for us, 
Hargrave. We haven’t a shred of 
proof that you killed Bill Stendler. 
You covered your tracks well. But 
I’ll bet you money, Hargrave, that 
you burn for it!” 

He turned swiftly to Manny. 

“As for you, Manny, we can abso¬ 
lutely prove to a jury that you killed 
Miller and Mrs. Hargrave!” 

Manny Ford cringed a little, and 
there was fear in his eyes now. 

“Fingerprints, Manny! You took 
great pains to wipe your prints off the 
door knobs and everything else in the 
murder room you touched. But you 
must be a clean soul, Manny. Because 
after you fired the gun, you went into 
the bathroom and carefully washed 
your hands in the basin. And what 
you forgot, Manny, was to wipe your 
prints off the water taps! Yours were 
the freshest there, Manny, and they’re 
conclusive!” 

Moody had scored. Manny took a 
backward, uncertain step, went very 
pale. 

“It’s a bluff, Manny!” Hargrave said 
sharply. 


“No, Manny,” said Moody, “it’s not 
bluff, and you know it. You remem¬ 
ber, now, washing up after the killing. 
So what will it be, Manny? Are you 
going to talk? Are you going to give 
us the whole story? Will you take a 
life sentence, Manny, with maybe a 
parole after twenty—or will it be the 
chair?” 

Manny Ford wet his lips and stared 
out the window beyond Moody for a 
full minute, while Hargrave watched 
him in expressionless silence. Finally, 
he swallowed and turned. 

“Okay, copper! You’ve got it! I’ll 
talk!” 

John Hargrave turned, took three 
steps and bolted through the window, 
nine stories above the street. Moody 
lost his bet on Hargrave burning in 
the chair. 

A LITTLE later, Manny Ford was 
explaining everything. 

“You had it figured just about 
straight, copper. He got me tight at 
the Calypso one night, and we got to 
talkin’. We both knew we’d be the 
first ones picked in each of our kill- 
in’s, so we figured it out that he’d do 
my killin’ just like I wanted it, and 
I’d do his, and each of us would fix 
a solid alibi for when the killin’ came 
off. 

“It was his idea—he musta heard 
how I felt about Stendl®r—and he put 
up the dough. It was a pretty good 
one, too, but—” Manny merely 
shrugged. 

“But,” Moody said, “it seems like 
murder needs a motive, after all!” 
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PICTURE OF A GHOST 

A Candid Camera Kid Novel 

By JOHN L. BENTON 
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THIRTY-SIX HOUR MEN 

A Circus Mystery Novel 
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NIGHT FLIERS 

By FRANK BELKNAP LONG 

Author of “Red Moon,” “White Barrier,” etc. 


Jim Draper Trespasses into Another Sphere and Sees Weird Night 
Moths with Familiar Faces Staring from the Dark 
Depths of Forest Gloom! 


J IM DRAPER stopped off on his 
way to the woods with the 
molasses jar to investigate the 
Temple of Llohm. He was feeling 
miserable right down to his soles. In 
the September woods were catalpa 
trees, bedecked with rust-red seed 
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pods, lovely to look at in the light of 
a flashlight. On the forest floor were 
wild geraniums, sky-blue vervains 
and the fairy rings of agaricus silvi- 
c us, a mushroom that doubled its 
girth several times a year. 

The most wonderful, though, were 
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the moths. Pale-green lunas with 
tails two inches in length. Eye- 
spotted i'os, with lavender-striped 
forewings as large as Draper’s palm. 
The common, buff-hued polyphemus, 
which gravitated toward light. The 
promethea, which could ignore a 
candle held close to its lair. 

Draper knew that the molasses 
would attract even that shiest of night 
fliers. Molasses and rum were a suc¬ 
culent mixture. Spread on the boles 
of maples, oaks and cedars, it never 
failed to attract moths on warm au¬ 
tumn nights. 

Draper collected butterflies and 
moths from May to October. It was 
a fascinating hobby, but he told him¬ 
self that he was an idiot to mix his 
entomology with politics. They did 
not go together the way the rum and 
sugar mixed in his molasses jar. 

A lepidopterist with a civic con¬ 
science was a two-way freak. People 
laughed at butterfly collectors and 
admired politicians for the harm they 
did. Draper knew that, but he 
couldn’t help wanting to aid people 
in distress. 

Right now his pleasure had to wait 
on his duty, because Ashville needed 
him. Ashville was menaced by a man 
named Anderson, who was trying to 
graft a fantastic cult on a sturdy 
growth of normal village folkways. 

Anderson had descended on Ash¬ 
ville on a foggy autumn morning, de¬ 
posited five thousand dollars at the 
First National Bank and rented the 
old Dwyer mansion on East Lake 
Road from Stephen Dwyer, Jr. He 
had rechristened the house the Tem¬ 
ple of Llohm and dedicated it to some 
idiotic nature god. 

When Anderson held services, 
lights streamed out and you could 
hear a thin, eerie piping for miles 
around. Draper didn’t object to 
nature gods. The Greeks had wor¬ 
shipped the gods of brake and fen 
and remained good citizens notwith¬ 
standing. Mighty good citizens! 
The trouble was that you couldn’t 
control Anderson’s followers. 

They went into trances night after 
night in Ed Hanley’s store, right in 
front of Ed’s stove. The girls were 
the worst offenders. They were good¬ 


looking and when they passed out 
cold, all the best family men in Ash¬ 
ville stayed in Ed’s store until their 
wives started phoning. 

The girls didn’t do anything scan¬ 
dalous. They simply came into the 
place and went to sleep on the floor. 
Three or four at once would all start 
talking in their sleep in front of the 
stove. 

A SHVILLE wasn’t a backward 
town at all. The minister of the 
Unitarian church was up on modern 
psychology. According to him, An¬ 
derson’s followers were simply neu¬ 
rotics. If they made public nuisances 
of themselves, you could lock them 
up, but otherwise you had to put up 
with them. 

Anderson had promised the town 
council that he would keep his fol¬ 
lowers out of Ed’s store. Throughout 
the entire hearing, though, his man¬ 
ner had been contemptuous, hostile. 
He was a nasty customer, if ever there 
was one—tall and dark, with shifty 
eyes and the thin-lipped profile of a 
dour man. It was impossible to look 
at him without a shudder. 

It wasn’t Anderson’s original flock 
that Draper was concerned about now. 
They were mere outsiders who had no 
respect for Ashville ways, no ties in 
Ashville at all. As president of the 
town council, Draper had all he could 
do to keep his own house in order. 

Ashville, considered as a house, was 
acquiring a miasmal taint. Down in 
the cellar, drains were rusting, leak¬ 
ing, flooding the foundations with un¬ 
savory silt. Anderson was making 
converts. Women were going into 
trances right in their own homes. 

Mrs. Ames, the banker’s wife, a 
silvery-haired, sweet-faced old lady, 
was completely under Anderson’s 
spell. The tomboyish Simpson girl 
had become a brooding, sullen in¬ 
trovert, neglecting her studies and 
attending services in the temple de¬ 
spite her father’s protests. There 
were several others—the Leeds twins, 
old Mrs. Swanson, the librarian Miss 
Mapes. Miss Mapes had passed into 
a somnolent state that very morning, 
remaining unconscious amidst her 
books for nearly two hours. 
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Draper knew that something drastic 
would have to be done about Ander¬ 
son and his evil cult. Hitherto he 
had avoided the temple, regarding it 
as a blot on the autumnal landscape 
which he preferred to ignore. 

It was queer how duty could maim 
a man, twist his mind around from 
pleasant pastures until all his 
thoughts acquired a somber cast. He 
could see the Dwyer house from the 
roadside along which he trudged. It 
was a big, sprawling, ivy-festooned 
dwelling with dark gables. Its tall 
windows blinked with a lurid radi¬ 
ance. 

Anderson was using colored lights 
in the Temple of Llohm. Red and 
green banners of light streamed out 
across the road, turning Draper’s 
long-handled butterfly net a deep, 
rosy pink and glinting on the metallic 
fastenings of his entomological kit. 

He left the road abruptly, jumping 
a ditch and ascending a steep slope to 
the stretch of level ground imme¬ 
diately in front of the temple. With 
long, determined strides he advanced 
through the darkness, his face set in 
grim lines. 

Anderson was holding services, all 
right. Shadows flitted across the 
windows and incense drifted out, 
mingling with the clean-scented night 
air and the smell of shower-drenched 
foliage. A recent shower had dis¬ 
sipated the heat of the day, but the 
cloying, sickish-sweet aroma brought 
moisture to Draper’s temples. He 
swore softly and ran his sleeve across 
his brow. 

“He’s using all the trimmings,” he 
muttered. “Colored lights, incense— 
no wonder it gets them!” 

T HE ground-floor windows were 
open wide to the night. Draper 
moved stealthily to one at the eastern 
extremity of the house and crouched 
directly beneath the sill. 

He wiped his brow again. He was 
reluctant to gaze directly into the 
house. They would see his head 
framed in the window and resent it. 
He didn’t want to interrupt the serv¬ 
ice, if he could help it. He wanted 
to catch them off-guard. He knew 
that something peculiar was going on 


inside that house, but he also knew 
that spying eyes could dissipate it in 
a flash. 

He had to risk it, though. Spying 
eyes were less obtrusive than warn¬ 
ing footsteps. If he walked in 
through the door, the chances were 
he’d see nothing but a sham service. 

Slowly he raised his head until it 
was level with the sill. The glow 
from within made him blink. For an 
instant he was aware merely of hud¬ 
dled, dark shapes in a long room 
filled with benches. Then his vision 
steadied and he saw the worshipers 
clearly. 

His flesh congealed. They were not 
moving at all. Corpse-pale and som¬ 
nolent, they lolled on wooden benches 
before an altar which was heaped 
high with the bodies of small, dead 
animals. There were bob-tailed rab¬ 
bits, chipmunks, garden moles, a 
dozen little woodland creatures 
tumbled together in the glow of red 
and green lanterns which swung from 
rafters overhead. 

Anderson had evidently taken 
down all the wall partitions on the 
ground-floor of the old house to 
create a crude pineboard Valhalla. 
Valhalla, banquet hall of the dead, 
smoke-filled haven of warriors where 
Valkyries hovered! The comparison 
leaped unbidden to Draper’s mind. 
It was inept, of course, for there was 
nothing heroic here. But the entire 
atmosphere of the lantern-hung hall 
hinted at a kinship with nature such 
as only the Norsemen had known. 

Something more primal than Pan 
seemed to hover invisibly above the 
crude altar with its heaped woodland 
sacrifices. The dead animals had been 
unmistakably sacrificed. He could 
distinguish jagged incisions on the 
throats of moles, shrews and screech- 
owls, ribbons of scarlet encircling 
matted fur. 

And there was Anderson, kneeling 
before the altar with his back to the 
congregation, his head drooping on 
his breast. He wore a gray business 
suit and a black knitted tie. His 
shoes were of fine-grained calfskin 
with perforated tips. By his side, a 
wooden bowl was swimming in a sea 
of pale-blue smoke. 
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The incense which Draper had 
smelled outside the house surged 
heavily on the tainted air, ascending 
in misty spirals toward the rafters 
overhead. Sick with revulsion, 
Draper stared, his eyes studying 
familiar faces through the pall of 
smoke. 

Lolling on the pinewood benches 
like idiot children, their faces lethar¬ 
gic masks, were eight residents of 
Ashville. Three men and five women, 
respected members of the community, 
were sitting there entranced, a mile 
and a half from Ashville’s quiet 
streets, their homes and their families 
forgotten. 

There were at least twenty men and 
women in the Temple of Llohm, but 
Miss Mapes’ appearance was partic¬ 
ularly horrifying. There didn’t seem 
to be a drop of blood in the librarian. 
All the others were pale, but Miss 
Mapes’ skin was as white as a morel. 
She sat with her hands clasped on her 
lap, her body curved like a sickle. 

The incense was making Draper 
physically ill. With a gasp of loath¬ 
ing he turned from the window and 
went stumbling back toward the road. 
He had all the evidence he needed. 
Cruelty to animals was something 
that the town council would not tol¬ 
erate. 

H E had all the evidence he— Did 
he? How could he prove that 
Anderson had slain the animals in a 
cruel way? Anderson might insist 
that he had chloroformed the little 
woodland creatures first, spared them 
all suffering. Or he might deny the 
charge entirely. He would be backed 
up by his fanatical followers. The 
elect of Ashville would testify in his 
behalf. Thomas Crames, Ashville’s 
leading attorney, had been sitting a 
few feet from the altar, right in the 
sinister shadow of Anderson himself. 

The stoutest human will is parasit¬ 
ical in its growth. It cannot sprout 
sturdily in one direction without 
sending little, vagrant tendrils roam¬ 
ing all over the lot. One of Draper’s 
tendrils now sought forgetfulness and 
escape, an active, momentary pleasure 
to take his mind off the grim problem 
confronting him. 


He’d go into the woods and sugar 
the trees as he had intended. With a 
pale-green Luna moth fluttering in 
his cyanide jar, he’d feel more like 
tackling Anderson and his evil cult. 

Bright wings in the forest, night 
fliers were hovering in the gloom. 
Clinging to the dark boles of gnarled, 
moisture-dripping trees, they invited 
capture in the night. 

It was a vision he could not resist. 
He left the road and cut across coun¬ 
try, humming as he threaded his way 
between ghostly birches and clumps 
of tall, lacy ferns. Presently he was 
in the cool, deep woods, pushing his 
way through the tangled underbrush, 
his pocket flashlight glowing in his 
hand. 

He turned it on rough-barked trees 
and spread out his moth banquets, 
painting every promising bole in his 
path, distributing the molasses evenly 
with a small, flexible brush. 

He covered a wide stretch of forest 
before he began doubling back on his 
trail. He was confident that the mo¬ 
lasses-drenched trees would yield a 
rich harvest. It was an ideal night for 
“sugaring.” 

Moths grew restive when showers 
drew perfume from the pistil cups of 
flowering plants and filled the air with 
fragrance. Like nectar-famished hum¬ 
ming birds they hovered above the 
more succulent shrubs, seeking nour¬ 
ishment in an ecstasy of flight. 

He glanced at the luminous dial of 
his wrist-watch as he retraced his path 
in the darkness, noting with satisfac¬ 
tion that he had spent an hour in the 
woods. A few of his carefully spread 
banquets should be harboring guests 

Although he felt like a deer stalker, 
he did not move stealthily through 
the night. He knew from experience 
that stealth was not necessary. The 
moths would be punch-drunk on rum. 

A smile of amusement twisted his 
lips as he approached the group of 
trees which he had “sugared” on his 
entrance into the forest. The moths 
would be feeling pretty good. He 
could pick them off without using his 
net, drop them into his poison jar one 
by one. 

Big lunas, under-striped tigers with 
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forewings that simulated gray-brown 
bark, protective mimicry at its most 
impressive. Something seemed to 
catch at his throat. His eyes had 
swept the bole of a big oak and were 
etching images on his brain which 
were all wrong. 

There were no moths in New Eng¬ 
land with wing spans of two feet! No 
moths with— 

C LINGING to the wet bark, their 
wings outspread, were fifteen or 
twenty huge, snow-white moths with 
rhythmically bobbing heads. Some 
were thatched with dark, silky hair. 
Others were as bald as the pates of 
church deacons. 

But it wasn’t the feasting moths 
which gave Draper the worst turn. 
It was the three which were still in 
flight. Hovering in the beam from 
his electric torch were three large 
night fliers with molten wings, their 
abdomens vibrating as they fluttered 
back and forth a few inches from the 
bark. 

What made Draper’s skin prickle 
and grow cold were the faces of the 
fluttering moths. Gray, wrinkled 
faces silhouetted against the night— 
the Calvinistic visage of Anderson, 
pinched now and shriveled to Lillipu¬ 
tian dimensions, the small, elfin coun¬ 
tenance of Miss Mapes. 

Miss Mapes’ dry, lusterless hair 
was blowing in the night wind and her 
eyes were glowing like live coals in 
the darkness. Directly above her, old 
Mrs. Ames was struggling for a foot¬ 
hold on the slippery bark, her lips 
pursed in greedy rapture. 

Draper began to shiver. Garden 
slugs from nowhere were crawling up 
his spine, leaving a cold, slimy trail 
on the tight skin of his back. Worse, 
he couldn’t breathe. 

Anderson must have seen him stand¬ 
ing there, for he ceased to flutter all 
at once. With a convulsive shudder 
he whirled about and alighted on a 
projecting fungus growth near the 
base of the oak. His tiny face red¬ 
dened, became convulsed. He raised 
his wings and started thrashing the 
air. A harsh stridulation arose, a 
chirping such as crickets make. 
Instantly there were multitudinous 


stirrings on the bark. The feasting 
moths began to climb and skid about 
in all directions. A few ascended 
toward the foliage overhead, but the 
majority poised themselves for flight. 
One by one they shot out from the 
bark, mounting swiftly and vanishing 
like barbed arrows in the night. 

Draper caught Miss Mapes a foot 
from his face. She had made the mis¬ 
take of assuming that he was frozen 
by fright. Draper wasn’t paralyzed. 
His nerves were abnormally alert. He 
caught Miss Mapes by one gauzy 
wing just as she darted past him. 
Draper had always been quick on the 
uptake. 

He breathed deeply of the cool night 
air, holding Miss Mapes tightly. He 
was thankful that his lungs were 
working again. He had been holding 
his breath for what seemed like hours. 

She struggled frenziedly in his 
clasp. Powdery white dust came off 
on his palm, spread over his fingers. 
The shrillest of voices pierced the 
night. 

“Let me go! Release me at once!” 

He had lost the sensation of reality, 
somehow. He seemed to be standing 
in a dream with Miss Mapes in his 
hand. The sensatioft returned when 
her little sharp teeth pierced his 
thumb, causing him to cry out. He 
was aware of a warm trickle on his 
palm, mingling with the talcumlike 
lubricity of her wing dustings. 

He stared down at her, aghast. 

“Stop squirming,” he warned. “Do 
you want me to pin you to a cork?” 

He had no intention of doing any¬ 
thing of the sort. There was no 
cruelty in his nature at all, but he had 
to speak sharply to bring her to her 
senses. Her flutterings alarmed him. 
He didn’t want to tear her wings or 
injure her in any way. 

S HE was staring up at him now, her 
eyes blinking in consternation, 
her mouth as red as a fruit bat’s. 

“I must get back to my clay,” she 
shrilled. “Oh, spare me, pity me! If 
you have an ounce of compassion—” 
He nodded grimly. “I think I un¬ 
derstand, Miss Mapes. You’ve been— 
trespassing. It’s mighty dangerous, 
you know. If you start shaking trees 
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that don’t belong to you, in orchards 
that are roped off—” 

He cleared his throat. 

“There is more to this nature stuff 
than folks suspect. I’m convinced 
of that now. It was never meant we 
should try to get close to it. Not in 
Anderson’s way, anyhow. The Greeks 
used to believe folks could get tram¬ 
pled by Pan. When they went into the 
woods, with flutes—” 

“Please, please release me! Mr. 
Anderson and all the others have gone 
back.’’ 

He trained his pocket flash remorse¬ 
lessly upon her. 

“What will happen if I don’t?” 
he said. 

“I’ll—I’ll be just a lump of lifeless 
clay, sitting there cold and helpless.” 

“I’ve heard that emanations stream 
out from people, but I never thought 
I’d hold a living spirit-creature in my 
hand. That’s what you are, I sus¬ 
pect, a living, disembodied spirit 
shaped like a moth.” 

Miss Mapes was nodding fran¬ 
tically. 

“We’re all mothlike when we stream 
out from the clay. The ancients used 
to call the imprisoned spirits of men 
and women halos, nimbuses. They 
saw them shining faintly, still at¬ 
tached to the clay, but they didn’t 
know how to free them. Mr. Ander¬ 
son knows.” 

“I see. It’s a sort of ghost stuff 
inside you that becomes a moth-shape 
and flows out like—like ectoplasm.” 

“Yes, yes!” shrilled Miss Mapes. 
“Mr. Anderson can release our winged 
selves. He has a strange, mysterious 
power. It’s something he gets by 
communing with nature. We get close 
to nature by sacrificing little animals. 
Then we fall asleep and our spirits 
escape and fly through the night.” 

“Then you’re really asleep in the 
Temple.” 

“My clay is asleep. You’re hold¬ 
ing me in your hand. The spirit is the 
life, Mr. Anderson says. The clay is 
just a hollow, mindless shell.” 

“But you’re just like a moth,” mut¬ 
tered Anderson. “All except your 
face. You don’t feel like a spirit to 
me. You have weight, substance—” 

“Mr. Anderson says we’re not spirits 


in the modern sense. We’re not 
ghosts, spirits of the dead. We’re 
animi. Mr. Anderson says the Egyp¬ 
tians knew how to release our winged 
selves. They’ve pictured us on their 
tombs—flapping wings on both sides 
of a circle which they left blank be¬ 
cause they feared moths. Moths re¬ 
minded them of the imprisoned spirit 
within, struggling to get out. It’s true 
we look like moths. The same 
mysterious forces which shaped moths 
shaped us. We’re all linked to nature 
and her incomprehensible designs.” 

She had begun to struggle again. 

“You’ve got to release me, Mr. 
Draper! I must get back!” 

Draper shook his head. 

“I’ll release you in good time, Miss 
Mapes. There is something you are 
going to do for me first.” 

W HEN civic-minded New Eng¬ 
landers are stirred to wrath, 
they seldom adopt half-measures or 
resort to evasions. All of Draper’s 
fellow-townsmen had descended in a 
body on the Temple of Llohm. Indig¬ 
nation was running high when he 
came striding into Valhalla. 

Councilman Crouse and Sheriff 
Harkness had given up trying to keep 
the crowd from reviling Anderson in 
language which would have given 
Mrs. Grundy apoplexy. They were 
simply attempting to protect Ander¬ 
son physically, to keep the crowd 
from stretching him across a bench, 
and breaking his back. 

Spread-eagled between those two 
big men, Anderson looked small and 
shrunken. Fright had wiped the 
habitual leer from his face and his eyes 
had a haunted look. 

Miss Mapes’ clay was entirely sur¬ 
rounded by women. They were doing 
everything possible to bring her back 
to life. Chafing her wrists, spread¬ 
ing handkerchiefs dipped in ice-water 
on her pale brow, they were calling her 
hysterically. 

“Miss Mapes, can you hear us? Dr. 
Marvin says we must rouse you! It’s 
just a fit, but if it lasts another hour, 
you won’t be well when you awake!” 

Draper did not immediately elbow 
his way to Sheriff Harkness’ side. He 
simply stood in the doorway, adjust- 


ing horn-rimmed glasses on his long 
nose and staring somberly at the cow¬ 
ering form of Anderson. 

He was a little uneasy about Miss 
Mapes. He could hear her fluttering 
in the specimen box at his waist, her 
wings beating against its mesh-wire 
lid. 

She had been exiled from her clay 
for several hours now. 

He had needed time to channel the 
deep, subconscious wrath against all 
evil that slumbered in the depths of 
Ashville’s collective mind. He had 
lighted the tinder by phoning to the 
sheriff and grimly informing him that 
he would find Miss Mapes sitting cold 
and lifeless in the Temple of Llohm. 

“I expect, Sheriff, they’ll try to run 
for cover,” he had said, “but they’ll 
be too scared to scatter quickly. 
They’ll work over her first, try to 
rouse her. I suggest you grab Ander¬ 
son and let the others slip away. We 
don’t want to bring ou,r own people 
into this.” 

To insure the success of his plan, 
he had put through a dozen additional 
phone calls, stirring Ashville to its 
depths, heating his wrath-brew to the 
boiling point. A dozen babbling 

tongues had spread fury by grapevine 
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until the entire town was wrought 
up over Miss Mapes. 

They didn’t know that she was in 
no danger—yet. 

Draper could still hear her tiny 
voice, pleading with him to release 
her. 

“Sometimes we stay in the woods all 
night, but they won’t wait for me this 
time. They won’t keep the temple 
heated. They’ll think I had an acci¬ 
dent in the woods.” 

“You mean. Miss Mapes, that if 
your body grows cold, you won’t be 
able to get back?” 

“I’ll be just a lump of lifeless clay.” 

“I see. Well, that won’t happen, 
Miss Mapes.” 

He was advancing toward Ander¬ 
son now, his shoulders squared. The 
chilliness of the air about him had 
given him a sudden, ugly shock. He 
had warned the sheriff to keep the fur¬ 
nace of the old house going full blast, 
but the temple seemed colder than the 
autumn woods. 

H ARKNESS was shaking Ander¬ 
son vigorously when Draper 
emerged from the restlessly milling 
throng and advanced with inexorable 
steps. The sheriff was keeping the 
crowd at bay by sheer moral suasion, 
but his sphere of influence had con¬ 
tracted to a narrow strip of pine- 
board flooring immediately in front 
of the altar. 

“Now you listen to me,” Harkness 
was rasping. “These folks have a 
right to be upset, I reckon. I don’t 
cotton much to lynching bees, but if 
Miss Mapes stops breathing, my vote 
won’t count.” 

“You bet your life it won’t!” 
shouted Councilman Crouse, his big 
jaw outthrust. 

“It will be homicide and we’ll make 
it stick, even if they don’t hang you 
higher than a kite. But I kinda feel 
they are aiming to hang you. We 
couldn’t save Anderson, if they 
rushed us all at once, could we, 
Ralph?” 

“No,” agreed Crouse. “We’d be 
plumb helpless.” 

“There’s nothing I can do!” Ander¬ 
son began to whimper. 

“Bring her out of it!” 

“I can’t, I tell you!” 

Draper reached out and grabbed 
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Anderson by the coat collar, startling 
the sheriff so that he let out an oath. 

“The devil you can’t. You were the 
life of the party last night.” 

Anderson’s face became a leprous 
gray. 

“You mean you saw me?” 

“You know I saw you. You saw 
me.” 

Anderson shook his head. 

“I don’t remember seeing you, Mr. 
Draper.” 

“You know what you turn into, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” whined Anderson. “But 
when we leave the clay, we’re in a 
different zone. We don’t always re¬ 
member—at least not clearly.” 

A look of startled incomprehen¬ 
sion had come into Sheriff Harkness’ 
face. 

“What is this, Jim?” he demanded. 
“You’re talking like a screwloose.” 

“Keep your shirt on, Sheriff. I’m 
not as crazy as you think.” He turned 
to the captive. “You mean, Anderson, 
it’s like a dream?” 

“Yes, yes! Don’t torment me. I 
tell you, I can’t do anything for her 
now!” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” con¬ 
tinued Draper. “Me and the sheriff 
are going to fix it so you can. You’re 
going into town and sign an affidavit, 
[Turn page ] 
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derson. The villagers had filed out 
as meekly as ewes, pacified by Drap¬ 
er’s fervent pleadings. 

Draper could be eloquent when the 
need arose, but he wasn’t preening 
himself now. Rhetoric was of no use 
to him any longer. 

Sheriff Harkness had admitted 
shamefacedly that the temple was be¬ 
coming as cold as an ice house. 

“I’m sorry, Jim, but I used up all 
the coal in the cellar. Dumped it all 
in when I arrived.” 

Alone with Miss Mapes’ clay, 
Draper felt ill and depressed. He 
hadn’t released Miss Mapes yet. He 
had secured custody of her clay by a 
canny subterfuge, but he wasn’t 
preening himself on that, either. He 
had promised to revive Miss Mapes, 
or resign from office. 

He had used his local prestige to 
override Dr. Marvin, but he realized 
with a painful twinge that the doctor 
was a better man than himself. Mar¬ 
vin at least was a sanely orthodox 
healer, who would have refused to rid 
the village of a plague by trespassing. 

Draper had put his foot right into 
the middle of a bog that seemed to 
have no bottom, though he couldn’t be 
sure he had mired himself yet. If 
Miss Mapes could get back, the bog 
might disappear completely. Ander¬ 
son had carried tons of the miasmal 
sludge away with him. The taint 
still lingered, but if Draper could 
save Miss Mapes— 

He opened his specimen case sud¬ 
denly, his face averted. He lifted the 
lid a full two inches with fingers that 
crackled when he bent them. His 
knuckles felt numb, somehow. The 
cold was creeping into his bones, 
chilling him all over. He was aware 
of a feverish fluttering close to his 
hand, the slower, steadier beat of 
mounting wings. 

He straightened on the bench where 
he was sitting and stared fearfully 
across the temple. Miss Mapes was 
flying in a circle high up under the 
rafters, her little white face con¬ 
vulsed. She was gazing down at her 
clay, her wings beating the air as she 
circled around and around. 

Draper shivered, tried hard to swal¬ 
low. His throat felt tight and dry, 
[Turn page ] 
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filled with little, tingling spores like 
a sun-desiccated puffball. His entire 
body felt that way now. He was a 
dried-up husk at the mercy of the un¬ 
known, blown hither and thither over 
forbidden acres, while seeds of terror 
rattled sleetlike against the window 
panes of his consciousness. 

M ISS MAPES was descending 
now. She was fluttering in 
front of the altar, her whirring wings 
assailing the corpselike rigidity of 
her clay. Miss Mapes’ clay was spread 
out at full length on the floor, having 
been left in that position by the soli¬ 
citous matrons of Ashville. 

She couldn’t seem to get back. She 
fluttered over the gray face of her 
clay like a pariah bee hovering at the 
mouth of its hive, prevented from 
entering by the stings of innumerable 
workers. 

Utter despair engulfed Draper as 
he watched. It sickened him to real¬ 
ize that Miss Mapes was barred from 
her clay by a mere temperature drop 
which could have been averted, had 
the sheriff known how to stoke the 
furnace. 

Swiftly he arose and stumbled for¬ 
ward, horror sweeping him in waves. 
He was within ten feet of Miss Mapes’ 
clay when he heard her shrill, terrified 
voice. 

“My clay is cold, cold! What am 
I to do?” 

Draper was nearly frantic. He 
scarcely dared hope that Miss Mapes’ 
clay could be warmed again. Body 
heat was internal. When it started 
ebbing, there wasn’t much that could 
be done. 

The clay wasn’t lifeless, exactly. 
Dr. Marvin’s stethoscope had detected 
faint heartbeats. A glass held to the 
white lips had misted over. But that 
didn’t mean it could go on living with 
all its body-warmth withdrawn. 

In sheer desperation, Draper 
stooped and lifted the clay in his 
arms. Almost immediately he could 
feel its coldness pervading him, chill¬ 
ing him to the core of his being. 

Miss Mapes’ clay was heavy and 
inert—a frozen mummy. It rested 
rigidly in his embrace, its face com¬ 
pletely expressionless. 

Miss Mapes was fluttering about his 
head now, her voice shrill. 

“Hold my clay tightly, tightly!” 




















Draper gulped and cradled the clay 
in hie arms. It was horrible. He 
could feel the dull pulsations of its 
heart, beating in unison with his own. 
He could feel its warm breath on his 
face. 

“Blow on it!” Miss Mapes shrilled 
suddenly. “Blow on my face!” 

Mechanically Draper obeyed. For 
a long moment there was only the 
sound of his expelled breath caressing 
the clay’s cheeks. And then, with an 
exultant quaver, Miss Mapes cried: 

“Hold me tightly! I am going 
back!” 

Draper raised startled eyes and 
stared slack-jawed at Miss Mapes. 
She was fading to a dim, fluttering 
ghost-moth. Her abdomen became a 
glimmering blur and her wings the 
thinnest of translucent veils shim¬ 
mering in the candlelight. 

There was a final quivering of faint, 
ghostly wings. Abruptly Miss Mapes 
was no longer hovering in the air be¬ 
fore him. Instead the clay commenced 
to sigh and stir in his arms. 

B UT of course it wasn’t just the 
clay alone now. It was Miss 
Mapes—all of her—the soul and body 
reunited. Her face was suffused with 
color, her eyelids fluttering open. 

Draper began to tremble. He didn’t 
mind so much her brightly staring 
eyes, three inches from his own, or 
her arms, which had tightened about 
him. But when her lips came up to 
meet his, he was really disturbed. 

He couldn’t avoid the kiss. It had 
too short a distance to travel. And 
when he shut his eyes, it didn’t seem 
as unpleasant as he had feared it 
might be. He closed them more 
tightly and tried not to think of what 
might have happened if she had not 
returned. 

He probably would have starved. 
A man couldn’t make a living by 
catching moths and he'd soon need 
every cent he could make, if Miss 
Mapes had also begun to understand 
what he had suddenly realized. Right 
now, though, he had some serious 
courting to do. 
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MYSTERY-SCOPES 

(Continued from page 12) 

But she answered me quickly. “Yes, 
Mommy—those are American soldiers and 
sailors.” 

The thought made me shudder, so I 
picked up the piece of paper and threw it 
in the nut jar on the side table. As I gave 
my child a cracker to get her mind off the 
war, she still insisted that it was going 
to happen “pretty soon.” 

My child’s prophecy was soon to come 
true, for on the morning of December 7th, 
American battleships were cruelly attacked 
in Pearl Harbor and American soldiers 
and sailors were killed, just as my daughter 
said they would be. 

But that is not all. After the invasion, 
I happened to pick up that drawing made 
by my child to show it to a friend. I was 
astounded as I noticed the crude numerals 
my child had written, her hand probably 
guided by some prophetic force. 

You will see that they clearly show— 

“12.7.7.” And I swear that my 

child had placed them there when she made 
that drawing the day after Thanksgiving. 
She seldom writes numbers except when 
copying them from a calendar. There was 
no calendar near her that day. She had 
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predicted the very hour the Japanese would 
strike at Pearl Harbor—December 7th at 
7 A. M. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Dear Chakra: I have heard that there 
are two important cycles governing Amer¬ 
ican history, one to strike in 1944. What 
are they? 

Simon Long. 


i the 1 




cycle and the 8 1 year cycle, or what - 

call “psychic comets.” The 156 year cycle 
started in 1620 at the landing of the Pil¬ 
grims, denoting religious liberty. It next 
struck in 1776 (political liberty). The next 
was in 1982 with the election of President 
Franklin Roosevelt, denoting economic lib- 

The other cycle is the 84 year “comet.” 
It first struck in 1776 for National liberty. 
Then in 1860 with the Civil War (freedom 
of the slaves) and will strike again in 
1844 indicating a financial revolution for eco¬ 
nomic adjustment. (156 is 13 times 12: 84 
Is 7 times 12) Both 7 and 18 are vital to 
America. 


Dear Chakra: I understand that some 
crippled man, now dead, predicted the pres¬ 
ent Japanese-American War, many years 
ago. Who was he? 

Helene Jackson. 


Joshua Bryant Powers 


d in 1 


He 
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Dear Chakra: I have heard that there 
is some instrument which records the posi¬ 
tive and negative light waves which come 
from a human brain. What is this called? 

Tom Nevins. 
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Dear Mr. Nevins: It is called "Microdynam- 


Dear Chakra: I would like to make an 
infra-red photograph of a so-called spirit 
at a seance of a medium I know. How can 
I go about it? 

Kilmar Denvers. 


Dear Mr. Denve 


y photography 


dinary camera. The Infra-red makes no flash 
and therefore will not hurt the medium. The 
Psychic Observer newspaper published at Lily 
Dale, New York, can further Inform you. 


Dear Chakra: Can you give me the name 
of any medium who has been tested by 
reliable authorities and found to possess 
true psychic power? 

Grace Gilliard. 
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Dear Miss Gilliard: Clifford Bias of Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. He ranks among the 
best five In America today. He is a direct 
voice medium. 

—CHAKRA. 
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Regained. Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing 
is impossible in this world”—and it is true, for where others 
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selves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
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--~*rl girdle to rust or corrode. It brings 



Stiff, punishing springs, n 
heavenly comfort and sect 



to help Nature 


atic Air Cushion 
suits! L 


PROOF! 


Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases. 

(Tn our files at Marshall. Michigan, we 
have over 33,000 grateful letters which 
have come to ue entirely unsolicited and 
Without any sort of payment.) 

Likes Brooks Best 

"I bought one of yout Rupture Appliances 
In 1933, wore it day and night for one year 
and laid it aside last December. The rup¬ 
ture hasn’t bothered me since. I used sev¬ 
eral others without success until I got a 
Brooks.”—J. B. McCarter, Route 2. Box 
104. Oregon City, Ore. 




SENT ON TRIAL 

No . . . don’t order a Brooks now—FIRST get the complete 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture invention. 
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---id children have reported. T v ~ '—*• 


"My son has not worn the Appliance for 
over a year. He wore one for ten years and 
I am very grateful now to think he has laid 
it aside. He is twelve years old, runs and 

V plays hard like all boys and is never both¬ 
ered about the rupture. —Mrs.M.George, , 
Route 1, Box 103, Cumberland, Md. ^ 
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